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JESSIE GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


SPRING—MRS. GRAHAM. 


Spring is here. The sun is shining brightly, 
and the air is warm, and the breeze is scented 
with the blossoms of the apple and the pear. The 
trees whose branches have been bare all winter, 
except when the snow wrapped them in a white 
mantle, have now put on a dress of the lightest 
and liveliest green. The gardens, too, are begin- 
ning to look gayly. There is in my garden one 


- ped which is especially bright. This is Harriet’s. 


Here she digs and plants: and manages all in her 
own way, and here, at this season, she and her 
L* = ed) 
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little friends may be often seen with heads bent 
down to the ground, searching for the first appear- 
ance of a crocus or a hyacinth. If one is seen, a 
joyful clapping of hands and a general call for 
Aunt Kitty announces the discovery. 

Doubtless all my little readers have noticed the 
changes which this season brings. How pleasant 
is the first walk which you can take without cloaks 
or shawls! And the first violet or buttercup 
which is found,—we never think any other half 
so pretty. And the “prooks which have been 
frozen up all winter, now prattle away over the 
stones, as noisily as little girls who have just got 
out from a school-room where they have been 
obliged to be very still for two or three hours. 
And the little birds which have spent their winter 
in a southern climate, sing as merrily as if they 
were glad to get back again to their old homes, or 
as if, as Jessie Graham says her grandmother told 
her, they were thanking God for giving them such 
pleasant weather. I wish all little girls would 
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remember this, and imitate the birds,—thanking 
their Heavenly Father for his goodness to them, 
not only in words when they kneel down to say 
their prayers, but in bright looks and cheerful 
tones through the whole day. 

Jessie Graham is a very clever little girl, and 
very like a bird herself as she goes singing and 
jumping about when she is out of doors, though at 
home she is the most quiet, orderly, housewifely 
little thihg you can imagine. Her grandmother, 
of whom I have just spoken, is a Scotchwoman. 
She is a widow, her husband having died soon 
after they came to this country, and when her 
only child, Jessie’s father, was still a little boy. 
Mrs. Graham seemed to have nothing to live on 
but what she could make by her own spinning and 
knitting, her gardening and poultry yard. Yet 
she never asked alms, or even received them when 
offered, saying to those who would have given 
them, ‘I am thankful to God for showing me that 
when the time of need comes I shall have such 
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kind friends, but still more thankful to Him that 
it has not come yet.’’ Her garden was small, but 
m it were often the earliest and best vegetables 
that were to be seen for miles around. Some of 
these she would send by little Donald to the market 
of a neighboring town. Donald too had his bed 
of flowers, from which he was sometimes able 
to sell slips of roses or a few choice bulbous 
roots. Seeds and slips and roots to plant were 
given him by my brother’s gardener, who had em 
ployed the lad, and had, as he said, “taken a 
liking” to him, because he had found him honest, 
industrious, and intelligent. With his instruc- 
tions, Donald became a capital gardener, and 
when he afterwards removed to the city, was em- 
ployed by my brother in his place. With the 
wages which he thus received, Donald was able to 
add to his garden, till with some work from him- 
self and constant watchfulness from his mother; it 
became quite profitable. He enlarged their cot- 
tage, too, so that when he brought home a wife 
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there was room enough for her without taking any- 
thing from his mother’s comfort. His wife was a 
good-tempered and kind-hearted young woman 
whom he had known from a boy. They have six 
children, of whom Jessie is the eldest. She is 
named after her grandmother; and as she is al- 
most always at her side, has learned many useful 
things from her besides imitating the birds in 
keeping a thankful and a cheerful heart. She is 
constantly busy,—sometimes helping her grand- 
mother in her housekeeping, or counting her eggs, 
or feeding her chickens for her,—sometimes sew- 
ing beside her mother, or taking care of her young 
brothers and sisters,—sometimes—and I think 
this is what Jessie likes best—running after her 
father, and by his direction weeding a bed or tying 
up a branch, picking the strawberries or making 
up into bouquets the flowers which he is to take to 
market. She has the family taste for gardening, 
and has already learned from her father a great 
deal more about plants than their names. Har- 
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riet goes to her always for instruction about the 
management of her flowers, and if a friend sends 
me a rare plant, is never quite satisfied till Jessie 
has approved the soil in which it is placed. It is 
from Jessie that I learn, in the spring, where the 
most beautiful wild-flowers are to be found. 

A stroll in the woods after these wild-flowers j 
is one of the greatest treats I can offer to my 
young favorites; and when, about a year ago, I 
sent to several of them.to come to my house on a 
fine, bright morning, prepared for one of these 
rambles, with thick shoes which would keep their 
feet dry if we went into low or damp places, and 
little baskets in which to put their flowers, I was 
very sure there was not one who would disappoint 
me. They all came, and Jessie the earliest and 
the gayest among them. She had brought her 
father’s trowel to take up the roots, and away we 
all went,—the little ones talking as fast and 
laughing as loud as they could, and Aunt Kitty 
listening, as much pleased as any of them, Away 
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we went,—not by the road, but through the woods, 
—now moving swiftly and pleasantly along under 
the high trees, with the sunlight falling only here 
and there in patches on our path,—then suddenly 
hedged up by the tangled brushwood, and obliged 
to climb or jump over, or to creep through, as 
some of the smallest of the party managed to do, 
—the children now filling their baskets with but- 
tercups, then throwing them all away because they 
had found a piece of ground covered with violets. 
At last, when the baskets were filled with the 
roots of violets and wood-geraniums, and each one 
had gathered branches of the wild-rose and clus- 
ters of the rich and graceful colombine, Aunt Kitty 
remembering that they had yet to walk home, 
gave the signal to return, and half unwillingly it 
was obeyed. After leaving the wood, we followed 
a road which enabled me to leave my young com- 
panions at their different homes before I went on 
to mine. Mr. Graham’s was the last house on 
our way, and there Harriet and Mary Mackay 
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and I stopped with Jessie, as I saw her father 
was at home and wanted to speak to him about 
some seeds. Old Mrs. Graham was seated in the 
low, shaded porch, knitting, and there I left the 
children showing her their treasures, while I step- 
ped into the garden where Mr. Graham was at 
work. Having finished my talk with him I went 
into the house again. The children were still in 
the porch; and as I entered the parlor that open- 
ed on it, I heard Mary Mackay’s earnest tone 
wishing that she could walk in the woods and pick 
flowers every day. ' 

“Why, Mary!” said Harriet, “what then 
would become of your books and Miss Bennett ?”’ 
—this was the name of Mary’s governess. 

““T would not care what became of them,” 
said Mary hastily, then added: “Oh yes, I would 
care what became of Miss Bennett,—but as for 
the books—”’ 

Send them to me, Mary,” said Jessie, “send 
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them to me, if you are tired of them, and send 
Miss Bennett with them.” 

“Why, Jessie, do you want to study lessons?” 

“‘T don’t know about the studying, Mary, how 
I should like that,—but I would be willing to try, 
rather than be a poor ignorant girl without any 
schooling, as Nancy Orme called me the other 
day.” 

I saw old Mrs. Graham turn quickly round at 
this, and heard her ask Jessie, “And what did 
you say to Nancy Orme ?” 

“ Nothing, grandmother,—what could I say to 
her? It is the truth, you know.” 

“Tt is not the truth,” said Mrs. Graham, “and 
you are a silly child to say so.” 

“Why, grandmother, what schooling have I 
ever had? You have taught me to read, and fa- 
ther has begun to teach me to write, and that is 
all I know or am like to know.” 

“You are a silly child, Jessie, as I said before. 
You have had the schooling which is better for 
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little Jessie Graham, the gardener’s daughter, 
than any that Miss Bennett and her books could 
give.” 

Mary, who really loved Miss Bennett, colored 
up, and Mrs. Graham said to her, “Do not be 
vexed, my little lady, for I mean no offence. Miss 
Mary Mackay, who is to be a young lady, and 
must talk to ladies and gentlemen, cannot do with- 
out books and Miss Bennett to explain them. 
And I do not mean to say that book-learning hurts 
anybody, but only that Jessie, and poor little folks 
like Jessie, can do without it, and yet that they 
must not call themselves without schooling ; for 
what schooling they really want, God takes care 
that they may have.” 

The girls looked puzzled, and as I had become 
quite interested in what the old woman was say- 
ing, I was not sorry when my inquisitive little 
niece, Mary, exclaimed, “Pray, Mrs. Graham, 
tell me what you mean, for I cannot see what 
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schooling little girls have who do not learn out of 
books.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Graham, putting 
down her knitting, taking off her spectacles, and 
looking very thoughtful, “I do not know whether 
I can tell you just what I mean, so that you can 
understand me, but I will try. I think God means 
that every father and mother shall be teachers to 
their own children, or if the father and mother 
are dead, there is almost always some friend who 
is bound to take their place, and then he spreads 
out books on every side of them, so that they are 
almost obliged to read, unless they wilfully shut 
their eyes ;—for if they look up, there is the sun 
in the day and the moon and stars at night, and 
though they cannot tell, as I am told some great 
scholars can do, how far off they are, and what 
the stars are named, they can see how much good 
they do to us, lighting and warming us, and divid- 
ing the year into seasons, which, everybody who 
knows anything of gardening knows, is a great 
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good, and making day and night. They can learn 
out of this book, too, a great deal of God’s power 
and glory, for he must keep all these in their 
places, and make them all come back to us day 
after day, and night after night, and year after 
year, without ever failing once. Then, when they 
look down on the ground, there is another beauti- 
ful book. They may not be able to call every- 
thing there by its right name, but they may learn 
what is good to eat, and what for medicine, and 
what is only. pretty to the eye,—what soil each 
plant loves, and how God has provided for each 
just what is best for it. And so, if they look at 
the birds, or the poultry, or the different animals, 
they will find each kind has its own ways, and 
from each one they may learn as many useful 
things as from any book that was ever made. 
Now, my dear young ladies, this is the schooling 
which God provided for us all, and though, as I 
said before, learning from books is very good, yet 
those who cannot get it, need not be altogether 
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ignorant, and of the two, maybe God’s schooling 
is best for poor people.” 

Though I was very much pleased with what 
Mrs. Graham said, I was afraid my little girls 
would begin to think very slightingly of books, so 
I stepped out, and telling them that it was time 
to go home, they gathered up their flowers, and 
pidding Mrs. Graham and Jessie good-morning, 
we set out. I waited a while, hoping that, as they 
did not know I had overheard Mrs. Graham, they 
would speak to me of what she had said. And so 
they did; for I had not waited long, when Mary 
_ said, “ Aunt Kitty, do you not think Mrs. Graham 
is a very sensible woman ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear,” I ate “<T do think she is 
a very sensible woman.’ 

‘T wish you could have heard her, Nita Kitty, 
talking about Jessie’s schooling—I liked what she 


_ gaid so much.” 


“ And what did she say, Mary ?” 
* 
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“Oh, Aunt Kitty, I cannot remember half— 
but she said little girls need not study books.” 

“Not all little girls, Mary,” said Harriet, in- 
terrupting her. 

“Well, Harriet, not all little girls,—but she 
said that little girls who could not study books, 
might still have schooling,—for God gave them 
teachers, and then they might look at the stars, 
and the flowers, and the birds, and all the animals, 
and learn, Aunt Kitty, just as well as we do out 
of books, and I am sure it must be a much plea- 
santer way of learning.” 

“But how many little girls are there, Mary, 
do you think, who, if they had never studied books 
or been directed by such sensible teachers as Mrs. 
Graham herself, would look at the stars, and the 
flowers, and the birds, and learn from them all 
which they can teach? Unless we see something 
more in these than their bright light, their pretty 
colors, or their gay plumage, they will teach us 
little, and it is generally from books or from some 
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person who has had what Mrs. Graham calls book- 
learning, that we learn to look deeper.”’ 

“ How did Mrs. Graham come to know so much 
about them then, Aunt Kitty, for I do not think 
she reads many books ?” : 

“Mrs. Graham, my dear Mary, has been 
accustomed to associate with people much better 
educated than herself, and as she is a very observ- 
ing and thoughtful person, she has lost no oppor- 
tunity of learning. And now, Mary, you see that 
_ book-learning is of more use than you ever before 
thought it, for the person who has it, may help to 
open the eyes of many who have it not, to read 
what God has written for us all in the heavens 
and the earth.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SCHOOL. 


THE next morning before Harriet and I had 
breakfasted, Mary came running in, her cheeks 
glowing and eyes sparkling with pleasure, crying 
out even before she had said good-morning, ‘“‘ Aunt 
Kitty, Jessie is to go to school with me and study 
lessons,—she is to begin to-day, and I am going 
to tell her to get ready at once, so I have not a 
minute to stay.” 

“Stop, stop, my dear,” said I, seizing her 
hand as she was passing me; “just catch your 
breath and then tell us how all this was arranged.” 

“Oh, I told Miss Bennett how much Jessie 
wanted to go to school, and she said she might 
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come if my father had not any objection, and I 
asked my father, and he said he had not any,— 
but I must go, Aunt Kitty, indeed I must,” and 
breaking away from me, she bounded off. 

She soon came back bringing the smiling Jessie 
with her, and from that day Jessie might be seen 
every morning about nine o’clock going to her 
school. She spent only two hours there each 
day, but as she really wished to learn, she im- 
proved very much, and Miss Bennett said, she 
repaid her for all trouble in teaching her, by her 
good example to our good-humored but wild little 
Mary. Jessie seemed to think she could never 
say or do enough to thank Mary for inducing 
Miss Bennett to give her lessons, and though 
Mary loved Jessie, and would never let any one 
Gnd the least fault with her without a warm 
defence, I sometimes feared that Jessie’s perfect 
submission to her will in all things would do her 
harm—that she would become quite a little despot. 
But a circumstance which happened in their school 
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a short time after Jessie’s lessons with Miss Ben- 
nett began, taught us that there was one thing 
Jessie loved better even than she loved Mary. I 
will relate the circumstance, and you will find out 
what that one thing was. 

Mary’s father had a fine flock of snl and 
one morning as Mary stood by him while he 
counted them, watching the lambs frisking from 
side to side, Jessie came from the house to tell 
her that Miss Bennett had been waiting some time 
for her. , 

“Stay just one minute, Jessie, and then I will 
go back with you,” said the little idler; “I want 
papa to be done counting, that I may beg him for 
a little lamb—I want a pet lamb. See there, 
Jessie—that one that is'running along so fast, and 
then stops to wait for the others, is not it a beauty ? 
Oh! do, papa, give it to me,” said she, as her 
father counted the thirtieth sheep, for she knew 
that this was the full number. 
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“ Give you what, my child 2” asked her father, 
who had not been paying any attention to her. 

“That pretty lamb, papa—make haste to say 
yes, for there is Miss Bennett’s bell ringing for 
the third time. Stop, Jessie,” said the little despot, 
eatching hold of her as she would have run in, 
“you shall not go till I am ready.” 

“JT am sorry my daughter should let anything 
keep her from her lessons. Besides, you are 
treating Miss Bennett with great disrespect, and 
here she comes herself to see what has become of 
her truants.”’ 

As Mr. Mackay spoke, he took Mary’s hand 
and walked with the children towards the piazza 
where Miss Bennett stood. He is a very good- 
natured man, and makes such a pet of his little 
daughter, that he was quite ready to excuse her 5 
go, a8 Miss Bennett was about to speak to Mary, 
he said, ‘I believe, Miss Bennett, I must ask you 
to excuse her want of punctuality to-day, for the 
fault was partly mine. If I had not been as much 
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engaged in counting my sheep as she was in watch- 
ing the lambs at play, I should have heard your 
bell and sent her to you.’ 

“TI do not wish to punish the fault of to-day,” 
said Miss Bennett, with a smile, “but to reform a 
habit persisted in for many days. Can you not 
aid me, sir, in devising some mode by which Mary 
may be reminded that her studies are of more im- 
portance than her play ?” 

“Yes, she has just been presenting a petition 
which I will not grant till she can bring me proof 
that she has been punctual and attentive to her 
studies for two months.” 

“Two whole months, papa ?” said Mary, look- 
ing quite frightened at the length of time. 

“Yes, my daughter, two whole months, and— 
stay, where is Jessie ?” looking around for her. 

“Stolen away, I suppose,” said Miss Bennett, 
“‘for fear of hearing Mary scolded. We shall 
probably find her in the schoolroom.”’ 

“Well, I will go there with you,” said Mr. 
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Mackay, entering the house with the wondering 
Mary. On they went, Miss Bennett leading the 
way to the schoolréom, where, as she had conjec- 
tured, they found Jessie, looking very gravely. 

“Do not be afraid, Jessie,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, as she entered, “ Miss Bennett has not beaten 
me. Papa is going to do something to us both, I 
think, but I do not know what.” 

‘You shall soon hear,” said Mr. Mackay. 
“Tf Miss Bennett will be so kind as to give to the 
one who recites the best lesson a card marked 
merit ; and to the one who is not in her place by 
the time the bell has ceased ringing, a blank card, 
for two months to come, We will then count both 
kinds of tickets : for every blank card we will 
take away one from the others, and to the little 
girl who has most merit cards left I will give— 
listen, Mary—the prettiest lamb in my flock.” 

“J will gladly agree to perform my part in the 
arrangement,” said Miss Bennett, “ but will add 
another stipulation. As I would have my little 
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pupils careful, as well as studious and attentive, I 
will make no note of the tickets given for merit, 
and the girl who loses her tickets will therefore 
suffer the consequences.” 

“Do you understand ?” said Mr. Mackay. 

“Oh yes,” said Mary, eagerly clapping her 
hands, “and I mean to have the lamb.” ; 

“Yes, sir,” said the smiling Jessie—pleased 
to see her friend so happy. : 

“Well,” said Mr. Mackay, as he left the 
~ schoolroom, “ you will begin to-morrow.” 

For some time Miss Bennett had no blanks to 
give and few merit cards, for the girls were always 
in their places at the proper time, and both knew 
their lessons so perfectly that it could not with 
truth be said either was best. After some weeks, 
however, things fell into their old course. Mary 
got most blanks, and most merit cards too, for 
though Jessie was both quick and studious, she 
had less time for study; and what is of more conse- 
quence, she had no one at home to help her out of 
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difficulties by explaining what she did not under- 
stand. Besides, as Mary had been much longer 
at school than her friend, the lessons which she 
was going over for the second, or perhaps third 
time, were quite new to J essie, who felt her friend’s 
advantages on this account to be so great that she 
never dreamed there was any probability of re- 
ceiving the prize herself. 
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CHAPTERIIL 
MARY—MORE GENEROUS THAN JUST. 


Harriet and I walking over one pleasant af- 
ternoon to my brother’s, met Jessie sauntering 
slowly home, and Mary with her. We stopped to 
chat a while with them, and then Mary, bidding 
Jessie good-by, turned back with us. While I 
walked steadily on, she and Harriet were some- 
times by my side, sometimes running before me, 
and sometimes lingering far behind. As we ap- 
proached the house, we saw the sheep driven to 
their pen for the night. The children were before 
me, but near enough for me to hear Mary exclaim, 
“‘ Harriet, there is my lamb—that is the one I 
mean to choose—if it doeg not grow too large be- 
fore the time.” 
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“Maybe you will not have to choose at all,” 
said Harriet, “for Jessie may get it” 

“Indeed she will not,” said Mary. 

“How do you know that?” asked Harriet ; 


“only one month is gone. I wish she may 
get it.” 


“J do not think that is very kind of you,” 


gaid Mary, “to wish that Jessie should get it 


instead of me, when you know I want the lamb so 
much.” 

“Why, Mary,” said Harriet, “though you 
may not get it just at this particular time, you 
know your father would give you one afterwards 
if you asked for it, and poor Jessie may never 


‘have another chance to get one. Besides, I think 


it will do her a great deal more good than you.” 
“I do not see how,” said Mary, still in a dis- 
satisfied tone. 
“Why,” said Harriet, “you know she knits her 
own stockings, and her father has to buy wool— 
Q* 
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now, she could have the wool from her own lamb 
without paying anything for it.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Mary, 
earnestly, while I could not but smile at Har- 
viet’s forethought. “But, Harriet, I should like 
to get the lamb,” said Mary, after thinking a 
while, “and then I could give it to Jessie, you 
know.” 

“But are you sure Jessie would take it from 
you?” wees 

“Oh yes! I could make her take it,” said 
Mary, confidently. 

“T do not know that,” said Harriet, “if her 
grandmother told her not; and you know Aunt 
Kitty told us Mrs. Graham never would take any- 
thing for herself when she was very poor.” 

“Well,” said Mary, in a perplexed tone, 
‘what shall I do?—for I want her to have it now 
as much as you do, since you put me in mind how 
much good it will do her. Oh! I will tell you, 
Harriet, what I will do ; I will not study at all, 
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and so I cannot get any merit cards, and I will 
stay out late, and get all the blanks.”’ 

As I did not quite approve of Mary’s very 
ingenious plan for obliging Jessie, I stepped up 
and said, ‘‘ Do you think that would be quite right 
‘to your papa and Miss Bennett, who are trying 
by the offer of this reward to make you more 


studious and punctual %”’ 


“Well, what shall I do, Aunt Kitty?” 
“Do your best, my dear, to win the reward, 


and let Jessie do the same. ° The habits you are 


thus forming will be of far more consequence to 


you than the lamb to Jessie.” 


“ But I want Jessie to have it,’ said Mary, 
whose generous feelings had now been excited ; 
“ pesides, I do not think it is a fair trial, for Jessie 
has so little time to study.” 

«¢Then, Mary, suppose you and Harriet go 


every day and help her in her work at-home, so 


that she may have more time for study.” 
“So we will,” said Mary, with great animation ; 
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“that is a real good plan; and I will tell you 
what, Aunt Kitty, I will study and get the tickets, 
since you say I ought, but before Miss Bennett 
counts them, I will make Jessie take some of my 
merit cards, and I will take some of her blanks, 
so as to be sure that she will have the most; so, 
you see, I will have the good habits, and she will 
have the lamb, too. Will not that be clever ?”’ 

“Very clever on your part, Mary, but I hope 
you will not find it easy to make Jessie do a thing 
which in her would be very wrong. Better lose 
the lamb than be dishonest.” 

“Dishonest, Aunt Kitty !” 

“Yes, Mary, would it not be dishonest in 
Jessie to get the lamb. by making your father and 
Miss Bennett believe that tickets which are in 
reality yours, have been won by her ?” 

Mary looked quite grave for. a minute, then 
brightening up, said, “ Well, Harriet, at any rate 
it is not wrong to help Jessie, so I will come for 
you to-morrow morning.”’ 
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“ Very well,” said Harriet, “I will go with 
_ you, and when we have done all the work, I will 
help Jessie get her lessons; so, maybe, she may 
“have the most tickets without taking yours.” 
Mary colored, and though she said nothing, I 
could not help thinking that she would rather 
Jessie should get the lamb by any other means 
than by having the most tickets. 
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CHAPYHR Ty. 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT—THE SECRET. 


THE next morning Mary came over quite early 
for Harriet, and-they ran to Mr. Graham’s full of 
glee ; but they had been gone a very little while, 
when they came back looking quite vexed. On. 
my asking what was the matter, Mary answered, 
“That cross Mr. Graham would not let us do any- 
thing.’”’ 

“Why, Mary, I never heard Mr. Graham 
called cross before.” 

“Well, Aunt Kitty, he was cross, for Jessie 
was very glad to see us, and wanted us to help her 
pick strawberries, and he would not let us do it, 
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but said we would tread on the vines—as if we 


_ never picked strawberries before.” 


“ Perhaps, Mary, you never did pick them 
where it was so important to be careful of the 
vines. You know Mr. Graham’s garden is his 
only means of support. But had Jessie nothing 
else to do which you could have done for her ?” 

“I do not know,” said Mary; “we were so 


~ vexed that we would not ask to do anything else.” 


“Do not say we, Mary,” said Harriet, ‘ for I 


: would have asked old Mrs. Graham to let me 


count the eggs and feed the chickens, which Jessie 
said was all she had to do besides picking the 
strawberries, before school, but you were so angry 


and talked so loud, that I thought it was better to 


come away: 

Mary looked very much ashamed, and hung 
her head, as she said, “Well, Aunt Kitty, it is 
very hard when we mean to do good to be scolded 
for it.” 

“ And did Mr. Graham scold you, Mary?” 
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“ He looked cross at us, Aunt Kitty, if he did 
not scold.” 

“Mr. Graham might have looked not very well 
pleased, at the thought of having his fine straw- 
berry-plants trampled, and still have felt obliged 
by your kind feelings to Jessie. But I fear that 
my little niece must have been thinking more of 
herself than of Jessie, more of the credit which 
Mary Mackay deserved, than of the assistance she 
was going to give, or. she would not, because she 
found one service declined, have been unwilling to 
offer to help her friend in some other way.” —As 
I spoke I put my arm around Mary and drew her 
to me.—‘‘ Was it not so, Mary?’’—she hid her 
face on my shoulder and was silent,—“ Think of 
it, Mary, and tell me if I am right.” 

In about a minute Mary raised her head, and 
said very frankly, “Yes, Aunt Kitty, I believe 
you are right ; and now, if Harriet will go with 
me, I will go back and see if we can do anything 
else for Jessie.” 
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- But Harriet exclaimed, “We need not go, 
Mary, for here is Jessie herself; and now we will 
tell her what we meant to do, and if she would like 
t it, we will go to-morrow.” 

Jessie was much pleased with the kind inten- 
tions of her young friends, and assured them that 
they could help her very much, for they could 
count the eggs, feed the chickens, and put the 
kitchen pantry in order, all which she generally 
did before coming to school. From this time 
Jessie was able to study more, and with Harriet’s 
aid, her lessons were well learned. Still she 
gained few merit cards, for Mary studied too, 
and was very punctual, seeming quite in earnest 
about the prize, which she nevertheless declared, 
steadily and positively, would be Jessie’s. At 
this declaration Jessie only laughed, but Har- 
riet seemed quite puzzled, saying that she knew 
by Mary’s looks she had some plan in her head. 
And so it proved she had. The two months which 
had seemed to Mary, when her father first named 
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them, so long, were ended at last. Two days be- 
fore the tickets were to be counted by Miss Ben- 
nett, Mary begged Jessie to bring hers with her 
to school, that she might see how many they would 
each have before they were given in. 

“It is of no use, Mary,” said Jessie, “for I 
know exactly how many Ihave, and I know you 
have more than twice as many merit cards.” 

“T know I have more than twice as many 
blanks,” said Mary, “byt that is nothing, Jessie. 
T want to see-your cards, and I think you might 
bring them when I ask you.” 

“¢ And so I will bring them, Mary,” said Jessie; 
and when she came the next morning she brought 
a neat little box, which she held up to Mary as 
soon as she came in sight, calling out, “ Here are 
my cards.” 

“That is right, Jessie,’ said Mary; “now 
you must leave them with me, and to-morrow morn- 
ing they will be here ready for you.” 

“Well, Mary,” said Jessie, as somewhat reluc- 
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tantly she gave them up, “take care of them, 
“pecause though I cannot get the lamb I would 
like Miss Bennett to see that I have been careful 
of my cards as she wished us to be.” 

Mary promised, and put the box very carefully 
into a basket where her own cards were kept. 
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CHAPTER V. 
JESSIE’S TRUTH. 


‘On the day appointed, Harriet and I went over 
by Miss Bennett’s reqyest, to see the prize 
delivered to her who should be found to deserve 
it. A lamb had been chosen by Mr. Mackay, and 
without telling Mary anything of it, he had had a 
small silver collar engraved, “reward of merit.” 
After the lamb had been washed as white as snow, 
this had been put on it, and a blue riband tied to 
the collar by which the lamb might be led, so that 
Jessie, should she win it, would have no difficulty 
in getting it home. As I entered my brother’s 
house, I met Jessie and Mary in the piazza. Mary 
was talking very earnestly, and I heard her say, 
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“There is your box, Jessie. Don’t open it till 


“you give it to papa.” 


“But I must open it, Mary. I want to divide 


the cards, so as not to give Mr. Mackay much 
trouble.” 


“Nonsense, Jessie—what does papa care for 
trouble? You must not open it, I tell you. I 
have counted the cards, and you will have the 
lamb.” 

“Mary, how can you laugh at me so? you 
know that I cannot get it.” 

At this moment Mary was called away by her 
mother. I had watched her closely, and I thought 


I could see some roguery in the demure smile 


_which played around her mouth, in spite of her 


evident efforts to be serious. As soon as she was 
out of sight, Jessie seated herself on the steps and 
took out her tickets. They were already made 
into parcels, and I saw her turn her eyes with a 
wondering look from one to the other,—then she 
loosed the string which tied each parcel together, 
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counted them rapidly, and then, dropping them 
into the box, said, “‘ What does this mean ?” 

I began to be quite interested in this little 
mystery, of which I suspected Mary knew more 
than anybody else, so when I went into the school- 
room, I took my seat at a window, the sash of 
which was raised, and which overlooked the plazza, 
and kept my eye on Jessie. I was scarcely seated 
before Mary ran up to her. Ag soon as she was 
near enough to see the. box opened and the cards 
loosed, she cried out in a vexed tone, “ And so, 
Jessie, you would open the box after all?” 

“Oh, Mary!’ said Jessie, “it is the strangest 
thing—my blank cards are almost all gone, and 
here are a great many more merit cards than I 
had. Where can they come from ?” 

Mary seemed very much amused, and said, 
“Why, Jessie, I think a good fairy must have put 
them there.”’ 

Jessie looked up into her laughing face for a 
moment, and then said, “ Now, Mary, I know how 
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it came—you put them there just to tease me. , 
Make haste and let us get them right before they 
call us. I ought to have ten merit cards and four 
planks, and here are only two blanks and seven- 
teen merit cards. Take yours, Mary, and give 
me mine—quick—before Miss Bennett calls us.” 

‘Ag she spoke she held out the box, but Mary 
stepped back, saying very positively, “ Indeed, 
Jessie, I will not do any such thing.” 

Jessie looked at her a moment, and seeing by 
her countenance that she was resolved not to do 
it, turned round, saying, “ Well, I must go and 
tell your father just how it is.” ; 

She went towards the door, but before she 
reached it, Mary caught her and drew her back, 
saying, as she did so, ‘‘ Jessie, if you say 4 word 
to my father or Miss Bennett or anybody about 
it, I will never play with you again or love you, a8 
long as I live.” 

Her face was red, and she spoke in a very 


angry tone. 
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“Qh! don’t talk so, Mary,” said Jessie, 
“please don’t talk so. You would not have me 
tell your father a story, and it would be just like 
telling him a story if I gave him your cards for 
mine.” 

“You need not give them to him,” said Mary, 
“T will doit myself, and Aunt Kitty said it would 
not be any harm in me to do it. I told you that 
you would have the lamb, and I am determined 
you shall have it.” 

“But I don’t want it,” said Jessie; “I hate 
the lamb, and I don’t want it.” 

“Tt is very ungrateful in you to say so, and I 
know you do it just to vex me. I know you can- 
not help wanting that pretty little lamb with its 
silver collar; and then it would please your father 
and mother and grandmother so much to see the 
reward of merit on it.” 

‘But what good would their being pleased do 
me when I knew I had: told a story to get it?” 
said Jessie mournfully. 
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«“ You are very obstinate, Jessie,” said Mary ; 
“¢ did not I tell you that you need not say 4 word, 
and that I would give pap the cards myself—so 
how can you tell a story about it? Besides, i 
will tell him the whole truth by-and-by, when I 
have had my fun out.” 

+ «Will you, Mary, will you tell him the whole 
truth—and is it only just for fun i 

«Po be sure it 1s, oF I would not say 80,——-S° 
now, Jessie, give me the cards at once like a good 
girl, and T will love you 80 dearly,” kissing her as 
she spoke, “ and just go in the schoolroom quietly, 
and look as sober as you can while they are count- 
ing them.” 

With a reluctant hand Jessie gave up the box, 
saying, “ Remember, Mary, it is just for fun, and 
you will tell your father before I go home.” 

«¢T will tell him in the right time,” said Mary; 
“but if you do not make haste into the schoolroom 
we will not be there in the right time ;” and she 
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ran quickly and joyously in—while Jessie followed 
more slowly and timidly. 

Mary went straight to her father, who sat with 
Miss Bennett near a table, and gave him first a 
parcel containing her own cards, then handing him 
the box, said, “Jessie’s are in this box, papa.” 
Her father took them, smilingly, from her, and 
she then came and stood by Jessie, who had placed 
herself not farfromme. The cards were counted. 
In Mary’s parcel were twenty merit cards and 
eight blanks, which, taken from the others, left 
her only twelve. Jessie, it was found, had only 
two blanks to be taken from seventeen merit cards ; 
she could therefore count fifteen, and the lamb was 
declared to be hers. I had looked steadily upon 
her while my brother and Miss Bennett were 
counting, and I saw that she looked very pale ex- 
cept once when she caught Miss Bennett’s eye, 
and then her face become very red, and her eyes 
filled with tears. Ag my brother said, “Jessie 
‘has won the prize,” she looked imploringly at 
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Mary and whispered, “ Now, Mary—please, Mary, 
tell him now,’’—but Mary turned away and seem- 
ed not to hear her. 

My brother went ‘nto the next room and led 
in the lamb. 

Again I heard Jessie’s pleading tones, “ Now, 
Mary — please, Mary, now,’ —but Mary said 
nothing. 

The lamb was led up to J essie, and my brother, 
saying to her, “ Here is your prize, my good little 
girl, which you have well deserved,” would have 
put the riband into her hand, but instead of tak- 
ing it, she covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed out, “I cannot take it, sir—indeed I can- 


not take it, for it is not mine, it is Mary’s, and I 


must tell if she should be ever so angry with me.” 

Mr. Mackay looked around as for some one to 
explain Jessie’s meaning, but as no one said any- 
thing, he again addressed himself to Jessie herself : 
“But, my dear, why should you not take ig?! Per- 
haps you think, because Mary had most merit 
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cards, the lamb should have been hers,—but you 
must remember, she had so many more blanks to be 
taken from them, that they left her with less than 
you. As for Mary’s being angry with you, I am 
sure you need not be afraid of that,—Mary is 
not so selfish and unjust as to be angry with her 
friend for doing better than herself.” 

“Oh no, sir! that is not it—Mary wanted me 
to have the lamb, but—”’ 

Jessie stopped, and Miss Bennett now came 
up to Mr. Mackay and said, “I believe I can ex- 
plain this. Jessie is very properly grieved at hay- 
ing done a very wrong thing. You may remem- 
ber that I said I would keep no account of the 
merit cards given, in order to induce the children 
to be careful, but Jessie seems to have forgotten 
that I did not say the same of the blanks ; of these 
I did take note, and I am grieved to find, on refer- 
ence to my memorandum, that two of Jessie’s 
blanks have been added to Mary’s.”’ 

Miss Bennett spoke in a very grave tone, and 
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looked at Jessie very severely. She would have 
said something more, but Mary—who, half asham- 
ed and half angry, had stood with her eyes cast 
down and the corners of her mouth twitching as if 
she were just ready to cry—now looked up and 
interrupted her by exclaiming, ‘‘You are very 
wrong indeed, Miss Bennett, to think Jessie had 
anything to do with it. It was I that did it, on 
purpose that Jessie might have the lamb, and she 
never knew a word of it till j 
and then she begged me to tell, and T would not. 


ust as we came in, 


So there—it is all told now—and the next time I 
try to give anybody anything, it shall be some 
one who will be more grateful for it than Jessie.” 

Poor Jessie! she cried as if her heart would 
break, and tried to take Mary’s hand while she 
said, “Indeed, indeed, Mary, I could not help 
ate”? 

But Mary would not be coaxed—she withdrew 
her hand and turned sullenly away. Mr. Mackay 
looked at her sorrowfully, then stooping down he 
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unclasped the collar from the lamb’s neck, and 
tying the riband in its place, held it to her while 
he said, “You have won the prize, Mary,—take 
it—but I must take off the collar. I cannot give 
a reward of merit to a girl who thinks a lamb 
more valuable than truth and honesty.” 

It was now Mary’s turn to weep and Jessie’s 
to defend her. ‘Oh! sir, do not blame Mary— 
it was all from kindness to me, sir—indeed it was 
—and you know, sir, Mary would not tell a story 
for anything in the world.” 

‘“‘And yet Mary wished you, Jessie; to tell a 
story, and to take what you knew did not justly 
belong to you, and now is angry with you because 
you were not willing to do so. Hither Mary is 
not very kind to you, or, as I said before, she 
values more the lamb she would have given you, 
than the truth and honesty she would have had 
you give up for it.” 

Jessie was silenced for a minute, and though 
Mary continued to weep, it was more gently. Mr. 
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Mackay stood before the children, still holding 
the lamb,—which Mary seemed as little disposed 
to take as Jessie,—and looking very gravely. At 
length Jessie raised her eyes to him and said, “I 
do not think Mary is angry with me because 
would not take the lamb, sir; she is only a little 
vexed because I did not do as she wanted me to.” 

We all smiled as Jessie said this, and Mr. 
Mackay answered, ‘I believe you are quite right, 
my dear little girl,’—then, putting his hand on 
Mary’s head, he added, ‘“‘My daughter, we will 
leave you alone for a little while, to think whether 
you are most sorry that Jessie Graham has lost 
the prize, or that Mary Mackay has not had her 
own way altogether.” 

He was turning away when Mary spoke, though 
in so low a tone that no one could hear her. Mr. 
Mackay, putting his head down to her, asked what 
she said, and she repeated, “I do not think it was 
wrong in me to want Jessie to get the lamb and 
to give her my cards that she might get it.” 
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‘Are you quite sure, Mary, that you did wish 
Jessie to win the prize? Do you think you would 
have been pleased that she should have got the 
lamb in any other way than by your giving it to 
her? Still, however this may be, the wish to give 
it was generous, and far from thinking it wrong, I 
am more pleased with it in my daughter, than 
even with her studiousness and punctuality ;—but, 
was it right in you, when your kind intention could 
not be accomplished without a very wrong action 
in Jessie, to wish that she,should do it, and to be 
angry with her because she would not? Ought 
you to have thought so much more of your gener- 
osity than of Jessie’s truth?” Mr. Mackay waited 
a little while for an answer, then said, “Speak, 
Mary—was this right?” 

While her father had been speaking to her, 
Mary had ceased to weep, though she still kept 
her head down, and her face covered with her 
hands. Even now she could not lift her eyes, 
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though she raised her head a little as she said, 
almost in a whisper, “No, papa.” 

Jessie, whose eyes had been fixed upon Mary 
with the most earnest, anxious look you can 
jmagine, now put her arm quickly around her 
neck, exclaiming in @ joyful tone, “Then, Mary, 
you will not be vexed with me any more, will 
you?” 

“No, Jessie,” said Mary, kissing her, “it was 
very wicked in me to be vexed with you just 
because you were good.” 

“Now, my dear Mary,” said Mr. Mackay, 
‘in taking blame for your own fault, and giving 
to your friend the credit she deserves, you are 
indeed generous, and I may now put back the 
- Jamb’s collar——you merit the reward.” 

As he spoke, he kissed both the little girls. 
Mary sprang into her father’s arms and hid her 
face on his shoulder. As she did so, I saw there 
were tears in her eyes, yet she smiled and looked 
very happy. In a little while she looked up, and 

3 * 
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seeing Jessie seated on the floor playing with the 
lamb, said, laughing, “‘ Why, Jessie, I thought you 
hated the lamb.” 
“Not now, Mary,” said Jessie, “I love it 
now.” 
-And now it will be easy for my little readers 
to see that the one thing which Jessie loved more 


than Mary was “ Truth.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE COW. 


Tr was but a few weeks after this, that, as Harriet 
and I were one evening passing Mr. Graham's 
house, we saw 2 man tying a rope around the neck 
of his fine cow, which was noted everywhere for 
her gentleness and for the quantity of milk she 
gave. In the yard, not far from the cow, stood 
Mr. Graham. He was looking very serious, but 
did not say anything. But poor Jessie !—her 
arm was over the cow's neck and her face rested 
against her side, while she sobbed so loudly that 
we heard her before we reached the gate. Asl 
did not quite understand what was going on, iT 
hesitated a little about entering, but Mr. Graham 
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saw me, and stepping up opened the gate. As I 
went in, I said to him, “‘ What is the matter with 
my friend Jessie ?” 

He tried to smile as he replied, “‘ Only part- 
ing with the cow, ma’am. It is very foolish in her 
to take on so;—but she has always fed her, and 
so the creature knows and follows her, and Jessie 
feels as if she was just like a friend.” 

“But why are you parting with your cow, Mr. 
Graham ?” 

Mr. Graham colored atid turned a little away 
from me as he said, “It is not just convenient to 
me to keep her at present, ma’am.”’ 

I saw from his manner that it would pain him 
to have me ask further about his reasons for selling 
her. Supposing that the cow was already sold, I 
asked who had bought her. 

“Nobody yet, ma’am,” said Mr. Graham, “TI 
am only sending her to town to be sold.” 

“Then I am very glad I came here before she 
went,” said I, “for I should like very much to 
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own her, and I will give you gladly whatever you 
expected to get for her in town.”’ 

Jessie looked up at this, and as she saw her 
father hesitate, cried out, “Oh yes! do, father, 
sell her to Aunt Kitty, and I can see poor Mooly 
sometimes; and then too, if you are ever rich 
enough to buy her back, I know she will let you 
have her again.” 

“You are a foolish thing,” said Mr. Graham, 
as he put his hand kindly on Jessie’s head, for we 
had walked together to the cow—then turning to 
me, he told me he would be very glad to sell the 
cow to one who he knew would use her well. The 
business was soon arranged. The cow was to be 
taken home at once to my house; but she need 
- not be tied, for Jessie would lead her there, and 
there was no difficulty in getting her to follow Jes- 
‘sie. Mr. Graham went along with us too, to receive 
his money. Before Jessie left us I begged her to 
feed the cow for me. 

“That I will, ma’am,’” said the delighted girl, 
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“and if you will let me, I will come every evening 
and give her her supper, for I am sure she will 
like it better, if she takes it from me.” 

“T shall be very much obliged to you, Jessie, 
and as your friend Mooly may not be quite so 
gentle with strangers as with you, if you will come 

“over and keep her quiet when she is milked in the 
morning, you will be doing me a favor, and then 
you can carry back the cup of warm milk which 
Harriet tells me your grandmother drinks every 
morning.”’ auliee 

Jessie looked at me for a moment witha happy 
smile, and then said, “Oh, ma’am! how glad I 
am that you walked by our house thig evening. 
This will be almost as good as having Mooly at 
home ourselves.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 
SORROW AND SYMPATHY. 


I coup not easily forget poor Jessie's distress, 
and I found myself often thinking what could have 
made Mr. Graham sell so good a cow. Surely, I 
said to myself, it cannot be that he is poorer than 
he has been, and in want of money which he could 
not get in any other way. I knew that he had 
had rheumatism so badly during the past winter, 
- that he had not been able to get out to work till 
quite late in the spring; but, notwithstanding this, 
as the seasons had been favorable, his garden did 
not seem to have suffered much. Besides, his 
family were so prudent and industrious, that I 
thought they always spent less in the year than 
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he made, and so, that he was able every year to 
lay up some money against worse times. Jessie 
came over every morning to see her friend Mooly 
milked, and to take a mug of milk to her grand- 
mother, which Harriet took care should be large 
enough to give the children some milk with their 
breakfast. In the evening she was always ready 
to give Mooly her supper; and as I saw her, day 
after day, come skipping and singing along, I felt 
cornforted about her father’s circumstances, for I 
was sure that Jessie atleast had not heard of his 
being in any great distress or difficulty. One 
morning a servant came to me to ask whether Jes- 
sie should be waited for, as it was, she said, quite 
time the milking was done, and Jessie was not yet 
in sight. 

“Oh yes! pray, Aunt Kitty, wait,’ said Har- 
riet; “she will be here presently, I am sure she 
will—just wait five minutes.”’ 

As she spoke, she ran to the window to watch 
for Jessie, and soon called out, “Here's Jessie ; 
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but how slow she comes! Do, Aunt Kitty, look ! 
—You said, the other day, Jessie never walked, 
and I am sure she is walking now as slowly as her 
grandmother could. Why, now, she has stopped 
and turned around as if she was not coming at 
all. Why, I do believe she is crying! What can 
be the matter ?” 

She darted out of the room as she finished 
speaking, and when I reached the window through 
which she had been looking, she was already stand- 
ing beside Jessie with her arm around her, talking 
to her. For a long time Jessie did not speak, but 
when she did, she seemed very much in earnest, 
while Harriet listened with an expression of the 
most eager interest. At length Jessie's story, 
whatever it was, was ended, and Harriet seemed 
to have comforted her, for she wiped her eyes, 
and looked more cheerful as they passed the win- 
dow where I stood, walking hand in hand to the 
yard where the cow and the dairy woman were 
waiting for them. Ina little while, Jessie passed 
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by again on her way home. As she dropped a 
courtesy to me and wished me good-morning, 1 
saw that her eyes were still red and her face 
swollen with weeping, though she had pushed her 
bonnet entirely off her head, that the cool breeze 
might take away the inflammation. Jessie was 
such a merry-hearted child that I felt it could be 
no trifling thing which had distressed her so 
much; yet I would not ask Harriet anything 
about it, because I was sure she would speak of it 
herself, if Jessie had*not*made her promise to 
keep it secret, and if she had, I would haye 
been sorry that she should do anything so dis- 
honorable as to mention it. There was a servant 
in the room when she came in, and I saw that 
Harriet was quite restless during the few minutes 
that she stayed. As soon as she went out, Har- 
riet closed the door after her and began, “ Oh, 
Aunt Kitty! I am so sorry. Jessie is going 
away, and Mr. Graham and all—going to some 
far-off place in the West. And Jessie says her 
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father has lost a great deal of money, and that he 
is so poor he cannot pay for his place, and so they 
are going to take it from him. Jessie heard Mr. 
Butler talking to him about it this morning, and 
she says Mr. Butler—” 

_ “Stop, stop, Harriet, if Jessie only overheard 
a conversation between her father and Mr. Butler 
she was very wrong to repeat it to you, and the 
wrong must not go any further—you must not tell 
it even to me.” 

“ Oh, but, Aunt Kitty, Mr. Graham told Jessie 
he did not mind her telling anybody except her 
grandmother. He does not want old Mrs. Graham 
to know it yet; I do not know why. It was Mr. 
Graham’s talking about his mother that made Mr. 
Butler tell him, Jessie says, that, if he thought he 
would be able to pay him next year, he would 
wait for his money till then; but Mr. Graham said 
something about a bank breaking down—I did not 
quite understand that, Aunt Kitty,-—but at any 
rate, all his money was in it, and he told Mr. 
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Butler that he never expected to be able to pay 
him, and that he must take the house back. Mr. 
Butler said that he would try to get some one to 
buy it who would not want it till next year, so 
that Mr. Graham need not go till then ; but then, 
Aunt Kitty, they will have to go.” 

“‘T am very sorry for it, Harriet, very sorry 
indeed.”’ 

“I knew you would be, Aunt Kitty, andI told 
Jessie so, and that you would try to think of some- 
thing to help her father, ‘and maybe they would 
not have to go at all.” 

Harriet was silent and looked earnestly in my 
face for a minute, then finding I did not answer 
her, she said, softly, “Will you not, Aunt Kitty, 
will you not help Mr. Graham ?”’ 

“Most gladly, Harriet, if I can, but I do not 
yet see how. You know I am not very rich just 
now myself.”’ 


Harriet looked quite discouraged and thought- 
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ful for a while, then said, “Could not Uncle 
Mackay help him ?” 

“ You know that your uncle is about to travel 
on account of your aunt’s health, and you may 
have heard him complain of being kept here much 
longer than he wished, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of getting the money which is necessary for 
himself. Besides, Harriet,” said I, interrupting 
her as she was about to speak, “I feel sure, from 
what I know of Mr. Graham, that he would not 
take the money he needs, as a gift from anybody, 
while he is well and strong, and only to lend it to 
him would be doing him little service, since it 
would be as difficult to pay it back as to pay for 
his house.” 

Harriet looked quite desponding, and said, 
“ Poor Jessie, she will have to go, then.” 

“There is but one way, Harriet, which I now 
think of to prevent it. Ihave heard Mr. Graham 
say that he had more leisure than he liked, and 
that he could very well attend to another garden 
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besides his own and your Uncle Mackay’s. Now, 
if we could get more work and more wages for 
him he could, perhaps, hire a house for the pre- 
sent, and might in time again lay up money enough 
to buy.” 

“That’s it, Aunt Kitty—that’s it—that is the 
very best plan,” said Harriet, eagerly ; “do let me 
run over and tell Jessie about it.” 

“Wait, Harriet, till we see some prospect of 
succeeding in it, before we say anything to Jessie. 
After breakfast we “will"go over to your uncle’s, 
and see if we can learn anything from him likely 
to profit Mr. Graham.” 

Before I had left the breakfast table, Harriet 
called out, “Aunt Kitty, here are Uncle Mackay 
and Mr. Graham coming this way.” When 
they reached my gate, however, Mr. Graham 
passed on towards his own house, and my bro- 
ther came in alone. He had just heard from 
Mr. Graham, that he would probably be obliged 
to leave us soon, and seemed much grieved 
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about it. Mr. Graham had told him that his 
father had leased his house and garden from Mr. 
Butler for twenty-one years—that is, had engaged 
for that time to pay a certain sum of money every 
year for them. When the twenty-one years were 
out, Mr. Graham had offered to buy them, on con- 
dition that he should not be asked to pay the 
money for ten years. During this time, he had 
every year put by something towards paying this 
debt in a savings bank, and now, when the ten 
years wanted but a very few months of being end- 
ed, and he thought himself quite ready to pay for 
his house, he discovered that the bank had failed, 
or, as Harriet said, broken—that is, that it had 
nothing with which to pay him and others whom it 
owed. 

My brother thought my plan for helping Mr. 
Graham would be a very good one, if we could 
only find the work and the wages; but this he 
feared would not be easy, as there were few per- 
sons in the neighborhood who employed a gardener. 
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“There is my friend Dickinson,” he said at 
length, “who told me, when I saw him last, that 
he intended to dismiss his gardener, because he 
could not keep his children out of the garden, 
where they were for ever annoying him by tram- 
pling on his flower-beds and. breaking his flowers. 
This would be an excellent place, for he gives his 
gardener a very pretty house and some ground 
for himself, besides a high salary, but—”’ 

“Oh!” said I, interrupting him, ‘do not put 
in a but, for that is the very place we want.” 

“Yes, Aunt Kitty,” said Harriet, eagerly, 
‘that is the very place.”’ 

“T fear,” said my brother, smiling at her 
earnestness, ‘that it is a place which even Aunt 
Kitty with all her influence cannot get, for Mr. 
Dickinson declared he was determined never again 
to employ a man who had children, and you know 
his determination is not easily changed.” 

Still, discouraging as the case seemed, I re- 
solved to try, and ordering the carriage, I asked 
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Harriet if she would like to go with me. “No, 
thank you, Aunt Kitty. I would like the drive, 
but Mr. Dickinson looks so cross I am always 
afraid he is going to scold me.” 

“Did you uot tell me, when we were last there, 
that you would never be afraid of him again, after 
seeing him play so good-humoredly with William 
Temple ?” 

“Oh yes, Aunt Kitty; and now I remember 
that, I think I will go, if you will ask Mrs. Tem- 
ple, when we get there, to let me play with Wil- 
liam in the nursery.” 

Harriet was soon ready, and as the day was 
bright and the road good, we had a very pleasant 
drive of a mile and a half to Mr. Dickinson’s. 
Before I tell you of our visit, however, you would 
perhaps like to hear something of Mr. Dickinson 
himself, of Mrs. Temple, and of little William. 


4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
VISIT TO FLOWERHILL. 


Mr. DicKINson was an elderly gentleman, who had 
had his own way pretty much all his life. In the 
first place, when he was a child, having had no 
brothers or sisters, and being of course a great pet 
with his father—his mother died when he was too 
young to remember her—he was seldom contra- 
dicted or opposed in anything. When he was 
about fifteen his father brought home another 
mother for him, but as he was then at school, 
he was little under her control. In about a year 
she too died, leaving a little girl who was his half- 
sister. As he loved this sister very much, and 
was not a selfish boy, he would, I doubt not, some- 
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times have given up his will to her, but she was 
taken away by an aunt, who took care of her, and 
with whom she always lived till she married. 
This sister is Mrs. Temple, and a very pleasant 
woman she is, and dearly does she love her brother 
William, as she showed by naming her first son 
after him. When Mr. Dickinson’s father died, he 
was still a very young man. As he was rich, had 
nothing to keep him at home, and was desirous of 
seeing other countries, he went to England, and 
was for several years travelling in Great Britain 
and on the continent of Europe. He could tell 
very pleasant stories of what he had seen and heard 
abroad, but he always ended by saying he had 
_ never seen any place which-he liked half so well 

as Flowerhill. This was the name he had given 
to his home. 

And well might he like it, for it was indeed a 
beautiful place. The house was built on the side 
of a hill. It had no up-stairs, being only one 
story high, yet it was 80 large that a dozen chil- 
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dren might have played in one part of it without 
disturbing Mr. Dickinson in the other. Then it 
was shaded by such beautiful large old elm-trees. 
And the garden—there was not such another 
garden in the country, for Mr. Dickinson had em- 
ployed a very skilful English gardener, who had 
laid it out with great taste, and he was constantly 
buying for it choice and beautiful flowers. People 
must have something to pet. Now Mr. Dickinson 
being a single man, who had no children to pet, 
had learned to make pets of his flowers. 

You will probably think, from all I have said, 
that Mr. Dickinson, with no one ever to oppose 
him, and plenty of money to do what he liked 
with, must have been-a very happy man. When 
you are a little older you will learn that those are 
not the happiest people who always have their 
own way. There were very few people who seemed 
more fretful and discontented than this Mr. Dick- 
inson. Children, like Harriet, called him cross, 
and ran away from him, while older people often 
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thought him proud and ill-tempered, and were 
rather distant with him. Yet those who knew him 
well, liked him much, for he was a very upright 
and honest and kind-hearted man. You will be 
a little surprised perhaps at my calling him kind- 
hearted, but could you have heard from some poor 
old people near him, how often he sent them food 
and fuel in the winter season when they could not 
go out to work, and must have been both cold and 
hungry but for him, you would not think it strange. 
To be sure, they said, he would scold a little when 
he came to see them, if it was only because they. 
did not make better fires or boil their soup more; 
but they did not mind this, for they had found out 
that the more he scolded, the more he gave. 
Then, though Mr. Dickinson was never quite 
satisfied with children, who either talked so loud 
that they made his head ache, or so low that he 
could not hear them, and if they walked out with 
him were certain to tread either on his feet or his 
flowers, he was always very careful that they 
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should not get hurt when near him, and would 
often spend his money and give himself some 
trouble to gratify their wishes, if they were not 
unreasonable. Mrs. Temple and her two chil- 
dren, William, who was about six years old, and 
Flora, who was nearly four years younger, had 
been spending the summer with Mr. Dickinson; 
and William, who was a fine, spirited boy, was a 
great deal with his uncle, and took more liberties 
with him than I believe anybody—boy or man— 
had ever done before.« : 

In driving to Mr. Dickinson’s from my house, 
the road wound around his garden, and passed, on 
the other side, the house which had been built for 
his gardener. This was a very pretty cottage, 
with another garden at the back of it, which, 
though much smaller than Mr. Dickinson’s, and 
very simply laid out, looked scarcely less pleasing, 
—with its raspberry and strawberry vines—its 
currant and gooseberry bushes—its roses and 
pinks, and its little arbor of grapes, over the en- 
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trance to which hung the fragrant honeysuckle 
and bright red woodbine. The house was shut up, 
but looked as if it might have quite room enough 
for Mr. Graham’s family. Harriet was sure it 
was just the thing, and even managed, in the 
minute we were passing, to get a peep into the 
poultry-yard, and to ascertain that here was good 
accommodation for all Jessie’s, ducks and chickens. 

We found Mr. Dickinson at home. He was 
reading to his sister, Mrs. Temple, as she sat at 
work in 2 room with sashed doors opening into the 
garden. One of these doors was open, and William 
Temple soon appeared at it, calling out ‘‘ Uncle, 
do come here and tell me what this beautiful flower 

ig named ?” 

“ Not now, sir, not now,” said Mr. Dickinson ; 
and then, before William could speak, added, 
“Pray, sir, do you not see the ladies, that you 
take no notice of them ?”’ 

William came in, and having spoken to me 
and to Harriet, who was a great favorite with him, 
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he waited patiently till there was a pause in the 
conversation, when he edged up to his uncle, and 
taking his hand said, “Come, now, uncle,—do 
come—it will not take you two minutes, and I 
must know the name of that flower,—it is the 
handsomest thing I ever saw in my life.’’ 

“You are very persevering, sir,” said Mr. 
Dickinson, but at the same time rose and suffered 
the little boy to lead him off. 

Mrs. Temple asked if I-would not follow them 
and see this wonderful.flower ; to which I readily 
agreed, as I thought while in the garden I might 
find a very good opportunity to speak to Mr. Dick- 
inson about his gardener. We soon came up with 
William and his uncle. They were standing by 
a large tub, in which was the flower William had 
so much admired. It was indeed a splendid plant. 
When near enough, I heard Mr. Dickinson pro- 
nouncing its name very slowly, while William care- 
fully repeated it after him. It was so long that I 
fear poor William with all his trouble did not re- 
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member it long; yet, as you may like to know it, 
I will tell it to you. It was a Cactus Grandiflora. 
The flower was not yet fully open, and on my 
saying I had never seen one before, Mr. Dickin- 
son begged that I would drive over the next day 
and look at it in greater perfection, which I pro- 
mised to do, if the weather remained pleasant. 
As we returned to the house William drew Har- 
riet off into another walk. Mr. Dickinson looked 
after them for a moment, and then said, turning 
to me, “William is the only child I ever saw who 
at six years old might be trusted in a garden 
without fear. He will not pluck a leaf without 
permission.” 

“Well taught children never do,” said I. 

“Then, ma’am,” he replied, “there are very 
few well taught children. I have just had to part 
with a most admirable gardener, because his 
children were in this respect so ill taught, that 
they did my flowers more harm than he, with all 
his skill, could do them good.” 

As 
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“Have you supplied his place yet?” I in- 
quired. 

‘“‘ No, ma’am, I have not. I am determined to 
engage no one who has children, and I have not 
yet heard of one who has none.” 3 

‘Would it not be as well if you could find one 
whose children were in this respect as well taught 
as William Temple?” 

‘That, ma’am, I think would be even more 
difficult.” 

‘Tt is perhaps net-common, but I know a man 
who would, I think, suit you in all respects.” 

‘Not if he have children, ma’am,”’ said Mr. 
Dickinson, with a very determined air. 

“You have seen his children, and I think 
must acknowledge them to be well behaved, for it 
is of Mr. Graham, my brother’s gardener, that I 
speak.” 

“T never saw his children in a garden, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Dickinson. 


“Suppose I give you an opportunity of doing 
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so,” said I, “ by bringing his eldest daughter over 
with me to-morrow. She is, I assure you, a great 
favorite both with Harriet and with me.” 

Before Mr. Dickinson could reply to me, Mrs. 
Temple asked if my brother was going to give up 
his gardener, that I was seeking other employ- 
ment for him. I replied that my brother would 
part with him very unwillingly, but that Mr. 
Graham had met with great losses, and unless he 
gould obtain a more profitable situation, would 
have to move away to some distant part of the 
country where living was, cheaper, and where his 
large family might therefore be more easily sup- 
ported. I saw that Mr. Dickinson was listening 
to me, though he said nothing; so, still speaking 
to Mrs. Temple, I explained the cause of Mr. 
Graham’s difficulties, and then added, “It is for 
the aged mother of Mr. Graham that I feel this 
change most. Your brother and I were children 
when she came to this country with her husband, 
who soon died, leaving her with this son to sup- 
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port, and nothing but her own labor with which 
to do it. Your father and some other friends 
offered her the means of going back to her own 
family in Scotland. She thanked them, but said, 
there was no home so dear to her as that where 
she had lived with her husband, and that she could 
not leave him, even in his grave, alone with stran- 
gers. And now—” 

“J will tell you what I will do, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Dickinson, “I will lend Mr. Graham the 
money to pay for his house.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! but, Mr. Dickinson, how is he to make 
the money to pay you again ?” 

“‘T will give it to him, ma’am, I will give it to 
him.” 

“That will not do,” said I, “for Mr. Graham 
is a proud man, and as determined in his way as 
Mr. Dickinson is in his. He will not receive alms 
while he can earn a living.” 

Mr. Dickinson was silent a little while, then 
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said, “I do not see what I can do, for I cannot 
have children here, that is certain.” 

“May I bring little Jessie with me to-morrow, 
and show you that she, like William Temple, 
ean walk through a garden without plucking a 
Teaf?” 

“Tf she be cautioned beforehand,’ said Mr. 
Dickinson. 

“No,” said I, “I will give her no cautions.” 

The children were now again beside us, and 
William, who had heard the last part of our con- 
yersation, called out, “ Oh yes, Uncle, let Jessie 
come—-do—she is the greatest gardener in the 
country, and taught me a great deal,—now I will 
see if she ever heard of Cac-tus Grand-i-flo-ra,” 
“pronouncing every syllable with great emphasis. 

“For once,” said Mrs. Temple, smiling, ‘a 
will second William’s request,—let the little girl 
come.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly, ladies, let her come. 


‘I have no objection to her coming—but, remem- 
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ber, I make no promise to employ her father as 
my gardener.” . 
“* And, uncle, Mary Mackay too, I love Mary 
Mackay—pray, ask Aunt Kitty to bring her.” 
William’s influence seemed irresistible, and I 
left Mr. Dickinson’s with permission to bring both 
Mary and Jessie with me the next day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IOPES AND FEARS. 


We dined at Mr. Dickinson’s, and as the weather 
was warm, waited till near sunset before we re- 
turned home. As we got into the carriage, Mr. 
Dickinson said, “TI shall expect you to-morrow, if 
the weather be fine.” 

Harriet turned her head anxiously towards the 
west to see what weather-the setting sun would 
‘promise us. It was just then under a cloud, but 
we had not gone a quarter of a mile before it 
shone out very brightly. Harriet clapped her 
hands and cried out, ‘Oh, Aunt Kitty, is it not 
delightful ?” 

“Tt is very beautiful, my dear, certainly,” 
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said I, looking at the cloud which glittered like 
the brightest gold in the sunlight. 

“But, Aunt Kitty, I mean, is it not delight- 
ful to think that we shall have such a fine day to- 
morrow to go to Flowerhill ?” 

“Why, Harriet, are you not a little whim- 
sical, to be so highly delighted with the prospect 
of doing to-morrow what, when I first proposed it 
to you to-day, you seemed rather disinclined to 
do ?” 

“That was because I thought Mr. Dickinson 
was cross, but William says he is not cross at all ; 
and then, you know, Aunt Kitty, Jessie is to go 
with us to-morrow, and I am sure, almost, that 
Mr. Graham will get the place.” 

“TY wish I felt sure, Harriet, or even almost sure 
of it; but Mr. Dickinson seems very decided not 
to have any children about his garden.” 

“But, Aunt Kjtty, when he sees how careful 
Jessie is, do you not think he may ?” 

“We will hope for the best, Harriet. But 
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even should Mr. Graham not gain the place, Har- 
riet Armand may gain a lesson from this business, 
and a very useful lesson too. Do you see what 
this lesson is, or shall I tell you?” 

Harriet thought a minute, and then said, 
“You must tell me, Aunt Kitty, unless it is that 
I must be very careful in a garden, and especially 
in Mr. Dickinson’s garden.’ This last was said 
with a laugh. 

“No, Harriet, it is a far graver and more im- 
portant lesson than this. It is, that you must be 
careful everywhere to do no wrong—not the least 
—for that which seems to you a very little wrong 
may be followed by very great evil, and by evil to 

others as well as to yourself. Those children who 
~ ave offended Mr. Dickinson, I dare say, thought 
it no great harm that they now and then picked a 
flower, or, in their play, ran over and trampled 
down the beds in his garden; yet you see how 
much evil has followed,—their own parents have 
lost their pleasant home, and now the remem- 
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brance of their bad conduct may prevent a good 
man’s getting a situation which would save his 
family from great distress. God has taught us, 
my child, that wrong-doing always brings suffer- 
ing, but what, or how great that suffering may be, 
we know not. Remember this, Harriet; and re- 
member, too, that when once the wrong is done, 
however bitterly we may mourn over it, we can- 
not undo it, and the suffering wil follow—we can- 
not escape it.” 

“ But, Aunt Kitty,’’ said Harriet, in a low and 
hesitating tone, “if we are sorry for what we do 
wrong,—if we mourn over it, as you say, will not 
God forgive us ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Harriet, He will forgive us, and so take 
away from us the worst of all evils— His dis- 
pleasure. He will pity us, and his ‘loving-kind- 
ness’ will comfort us under our suffering ;—but the 
suffering must come, and either by enduring it our- 
selves or by seeing others endure it, we shall be 
taught how much better it would have been if we 
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had not done the wrong—how wise was that com- 
mandment of God which forbade us to do it.” 

The sun had set before we were at home. 
Harriet’s first inquiry was, if Jessie had been yet 
to feed the cow. She had been, the servant said, 
and had gone back home only a few minutes 
before we arrived. I told Harriet that after we 
had taken tea we would walk over to Mr. Graham’s 
together, and invite Jessie to go with us in the 
morning 

“And may I tell her, Aunt Kitty, all about 
your trying to get the place for her father, and 
beg her to be very careful not to touch the 
flowers ?”’ 

“No, Harriet, Jessie would, like you, probably 
feel almost sure of the place for her father, and 
the disappointment would be very hard to bear if 
he did not get it. Besides, I promised Mr. Dick- 
inson to give her no caution.” 

“But, Aunt Kitty, I may just tell her how 
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cross Mr. Dickinson is, so that she may feel very 
much afraid to touch anything.” 

“‘ Harriet !’’ said I, “have you forgotten 
already William Temple’s assurances that his 
uncle is not cross at all ?” 

“No, Aunt Kitty, I have not forgotten—I 
did not mean how cross, but how particular he 
in 

“‘T think you had better say nothing to spoil 
Jessie’s enjoyment of a pleasant day. You would 
do no good by making-her afraid to move. Mr. 
Dickinson would see quickly enough that she was 
not acting naturally, and would place no confi- 
dence in the continuance of such extreme cautious- 
ness.’ Harriet still looked anxious, and I added, 
“‘T can trust Jessie without any cautions.”’ 

The evening was very still—so still, that, as 
we walked to Mr. Graham’s, we could hear the 
grasshoppers jumping from our path, and the low- 
ing of a cow in a field near us sounded so loud, 
that Harriet started asif it had been some strange 
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noise. As we passed the garden we heard old 
Mrs. Graham’s voice, and though the fence was 
too high for me to see them, I soon found that she 
and Jessie were walking just inside of it, and 
therefore near enough for us to hear what they 
said. Had they been talking of anything which 
they might not have wished a stranger to hear, I 
would have spoken to them; but as this was not 
the case, and as I was interested in their conver- 
sation, I motioned to Harriet to keep quiet and 
listen to it. 

“ Ah yes, Jessie, it is a pretty place—a very 
pretty place,” said Mrs. Graham. | 

“But, grandmother,” said Jessie, “ there are 
a great many other places just as pretty.” 

““Maybe so, Jessie, maybe so, but there are 
none, child, we love so well.” 

“But when we get used to them, grand- 
mother, we should get to love them, should we 
not ?’ 

Mrs. Graham was silent for minute or two, 
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till Jessie said, ‘Say, grandmother, should we 
not ?” 

“T was thinking, my dear, and I do not think 
I could. You would, Jessie, for the hearts of 
young people like you are full of hope. You are 
always thinking of the pleasure you will have to- 
morrow, or the next week, or the next month, and 
every change, you think, will bring some enjoy- 
ment. But our hearts, Jessie, the hearts of the 
old, are full of what we remember of the pleasures 
we have had already, and which can never come 
back to us, and we love the old places best where 
we can look around and say to ourselves—‘ There 
I had a pleasant walk with such a dear friend = 
and, ‘There I sat when I heard such a piece of 
good news;’ and soon. Do you understand me, 
Jessie 2” 

“Yes, grandmother.” After a while, Jessie 
said in a very low voice, so that I could just hear 
her, “ Grandmother, did not grandfather live 
here ?” 
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“Yes, my child, and I was just going to tell 
you, Jessie, that there is one move I would be 
willing to make; I would be willing to live near, 
quite near, the church, for it is getting to be hard 
- work for me to get in and out of a wagon, and I 
cannot walk so far now, and though I am sure you 

take good care of grandfather’s grave, 1 shall still 
"want to see it sometimes myself.” 

Flowerhill was quite near the country church 
in whose graveyard Mr. Graham had been buried, 
and Harriet could not resist whispering to me, 
“Oh, Aunt Kitty, it will just do.” 

Mrs. Graham said nothing more, and when we 
entered the house at the front door, she and Jessie 
were just coming up the steps which led from the 
garden. Jessie was delighted with the promise 
for to-morrow, and so often repeated how good it 
was in Mr. Dickinson to let William Temple ask 
her, that I saw Harriet was quite afraid that Mr. 
Dickinson would not appear awful enough in 
Jessie’s eyes, and that she longed to add, “but he 
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is very particular.” It was arranged that we were 
to go quite early in the morning, that is, by nine 
o'clock, when it would be still cool and pleasant. 
This hour did not make it necessary for us to rise 
earlier than we usually did, as we always break- 
fasted at seven o’clock in summer. Yet so much 
was Harriet excited, that three times in the night 
she called out from her little room, to ask if I 
thought it near daylight, and she started up in the 
morning with the first ray of sunlight. As soon 
as she was dressed, [I sent her for Mary Mackay. 
Before breakfast was on table all my company 
was collected, and a merrier company was cer- 
tainly never seen, except Harriet, who, though 
pleased, was anxious. Mary jumped, and danced, 
and laughed, and sung, till Harriet exclaimed, 
“Mary, if you do so at Mr. Dickinson’s he will 
think you are crazy. I am sure he would not 
trust anybody who danced about ag you are doing, 
in his garden for one moment.” 

“‘T do not care to go in his garden,” said Mary, 
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«T-would rather a great deal play under the trees 
with William.” 

: « But you must go in the garden, Mary, or you 
will not see the flower, and you know you were 
asked to see the flower.” 

: “Don’t be afraid, Harriet; PI go in the 
| garden, and when I do, I'll walk so,” putting her 


hands down close to her side as she spoke, and 
mincing her steps as if she was treading on some- 
thing she was afraid of crushing. I had a little 
suspicion that this lesson was intended by Harriet 
more for Jessie than for Mary. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE GARDEN—THE LITTLE AND THE GRAND FLORA. 


As Harriet had been taught always to speak 
kindly to servants, she was quite a favorite with 
them, and her petition te the coachman that he 
would drive fast, made him put the horses into 
such rapid motion that the mile and a half was 
soon passed, and we were landed at Flowerhill 
before Mary had half arranged her plans of amuse- 
ment for the day. Notwithstanding our Speed, 
however, William called out, as we drove up, 
“What made you wait so long? I have been 
watching for you this great while.” 

Mr. Dickinson spoke to the children very 
pleasantly, and asked very kindly after Jessie’s 
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_ grandmother. As he caught my eye, however, 
on turning away from her, he shook his head with 
a look which seemed to say, “Remember, I pro- 


mise nothing.” 


William was so impatient to show Jessie the 
flower and to exhibit his own accomplishments as 
a florist, that he carried the children off at once 


to the garden. Mr. Dickinson looked rather 


anxiously after them as they went tripping gayly 
- along the walks, and very soon proposed that we 
~ ghould follow them. I acknowledge that, confi- 


dent as I had expressed myself to be, and as I 
really was, of Jessie's good behavior, my great 
anxiety that she should be particularly cautious, 
made me a little nervous, & little fearful that she 


might at least let the skirt of her dress brush off 


a leaf, and thus give Mr. Dickinson an excuse for 
adhering to his determination. I was, therefore, 
quite ready to join the children, who would, I 
thought, be more quiet when we were near. The 
first sight of them, however, set my fears at rest, 
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and I glanced at Mr. Dickinson with something 
of triumph. There they stood ranged around the 
tub in which was the strange and beautiful flower 
they were admiring, yet not a finger was raised 
even to point at it; on the contrary, they were 
holding each other’s hands as if they feared their 
own forgetfulness. They moved away as we came 
up, though not far, and William Temple continued 
to repeat to Jessie all which he had learned 
from his uncle of the nature and habits of the 
plant. After I had observed all the beauties of 
this pride of the garden, and exhibited as much - 
admiration for them as even Mr. Dickinson could 
desire, he invited me to walk with him to a distant _ 
part of the garden, where he had some other plants 
scarce less beautiful or less rare than this. Little 
Flora Temple, who, as I have before told you, 
was only about two years old, had held her 
mother’s finger and run along by her side from 
the house, prattling all the way of the “ pitty 
fower’’ which she was going to see. She now 
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refused to go any farther, saying, “ Fola tired— 
stay, Willy.” 
Mrs. Temple looked at Mr. Dickinson doubt- 


fully, but as if to show the confidence which the 
good conduct of the children had given him, he 


made no objection, saying, indeed, “ William will 
take good care of her,” —so she was left. 
With a lightened heart, beginning to feel as 


- Harriet did, almost sure that Mr. Graham would 


have the place, I went. What happened after we 


had left the children, I must tell you as I learned 


it from themselves. It seems, that finding her 
prother too much engaged with Jessie and his 
new office of teacher to attend much to her, Flora 


became weary and teased him to take her into 


“the house. ‘Poor thing,” said William, “ she is 


tired standing up. If brother Willy finds a 
pretty place for her, will she sit down quite still 
till he runs to the house for Nursey to come and 
take her up?” 

The child assented. Now, unfortunately, just: 
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by the Cactus stood a flower-stand, not intended 
for a parlor, but large and high, making a pretty 
ornament in a garden when covered with small 
plants, which were better sunned in this way than. 
if placed on the earth. This flower-stand was 
in the shape of a half moon; the shelves looked 
like steps, and were quite strong enough to bear 
Flora’s weight, or indeed William’s. They were 
dry and clean, and seemed to him to offer a _very 
nice and safe seat for Flora, especially as she 
would be within sight of the house all the time. 
William was only six years old, and perhaps does 
not deserve to be blamed very much for forgetting, 
in this arrangement, that as his back would be 
towards Flora in going to the house, and as the 
other children were standing behind the flower- 
stand, neither he nor they would be able to see 
her or provide for her safety. They had paid 
little attention to her, and supposed, when they 
missed her, that William had taken her to the 
house with him, while he had in reality placed 
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her on the third shelf, or step, as he called it, of 


the flower-stand. Giving her a few common 


flowers to amuse her, he ran on without thought 


of harm. Jessie was still occupied with the strange 


stalk and leaves of this wonderful plant, which 
she was every minute wishing her father could see 
- —Hiarriet, equally mtent on guarding Mr. Dickin- 


gon’s treasures from the touch even of Jessie’s 
dress, and Mary in looking for a weed, of which 


_ William Temple had declared there was not one 


in his uncle’s garden, when they were all startled 
by a scream. It was William’s voice—then fol- 


~ Jowed a few eager words, “J essie, look up—Jessie 


—Harriet—catch her |” 
Jessie looked up, and there stood Flora Temple 


on the topmost height of the narrow flower-stand. 
' Attracted probably by the voices, she had climbed 


up, intending, no doubt, to get down to them on 
the other side. William, who first saw her, was 
too far away to help her, and when J essie looked 
at her, she had already become frightened and 
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was leaning forwards with her arms outstretched. 
Harriet ran around the stand to go up to her— 
Jessie saw it was too late for this—in one instant 
she was standing on the tub—the Cactus tub— 
the next, Flora was in her arms, the child was 
safe, and the flower, the splendid flower, the pride 
of Mr. Dickinson’s garden, and admiration of his 
guests, lay on the ground. Falling from such a 
height, Flora’s weight had been too much for Jes- 
sie. She had bent under it, and pressing against 
the stalk supporting theflower, it had broken, and 
before Jessie could raise herself, the flower was 
at her feet. For a time it was unseen, for all 
were occupied with Flora, who screamed as if she 
had really met the fall she had so narrowly escaped. 
Her nurse took her from Jessie, and moved to- 
wards the house with her, followed by all the 
children, without any one of them having even 
glanced at the Cactus. _ After going a short dis- 
tance, however, the girls, finding they could do 
nothing to pacify her, returned to look for Mary’s 
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gloves and handkerchief, which she had laid down 
and quite forgotten in her fright about Flora. As 
they came near the flower, Harriet was the first 
to perceive the mischief done, and to exclaim, 
“Oh, Jessie, see what you have done! What will 


- Mr. Dickinson say?” 


Jessie was a timid child, and Mr. Dickinson 
seemed to her the most awful person in the world. 
Distressed and frightened, she stood for a minute 
with her hands clasped, looking down at the pros- 
trate flower without speaking a word, then suddenly 
looking up, said, “Harriet, I am very sorry, but 
I could not help it, and I must just go to Mr. 
Dickinson and tell him I did it.” 

« Ah, Jessie! you do not know all,” said Har- 


- riet, “or it would not seem so easy to tell him 


that.” 

“Jt does not seem easy, Harriet,” Jessie 
began—but Mary interrupted her, exclaiming 
warmly, ‘“‘ Why, Harriet! Ido believe you think 
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Jessie ought to have let Flora fall rather than 
have broken that one single flower.”’ 

“No, Mary, I do not think so, but I wish 
anybody else had done it rather than Jessie.” 

‘“‘Why, Harriet?” said Jessie, “why would 
you rather anybody else had done it ?” 

“Because, Jessie, I would rather Mr. Dick- 
inson should be angry to-day with anybody than 
with you.”’ 

“ But why ?” persisted Jessie. 

Harriet hesitated—then said, “I may as well 
tell you, Jessie; for the only reason Aunt Kitty 
did not wish me to, was that you would be too 
sure, and there’s no danger of that now.” 

‘Too sure of what ?” 

“Why, that he would have your father for his 
gardener,’—and then Harriet told of all her 
hopes and fears, and of my efforts, and of the 
beautiful house and garden, and six hundred 
dollars a year which Mr. Dickinson gave his gar- 
dener,—“ And then you know, Jessie, you would 
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not be too far to come every day to school to Miss 
Bennett; and see, Jessie, there’s the church,” 
- pointing to the steeple, “‘so near, and you know 
your grandmother wants to live near the church, 
and this was what made me want you to come so 
very much, that Mr. Dickinson might see how 
careful you were, and then I was almost sure he 
- would let your father have the place; but now—” 
and she looked down gorrowfully at the prostrate 
‘flower. 

Jessie, who had listened with wondering and 
eager ears, looked down too and gaid nothing. 

After a short pause, Mary Mackay exclaimed, 
‘They are coming,—I hear Mr. Dickinson—but 
do not look so pale and so frightened, Jessie. I 
will tell you what I will do—I am not afraid of 
Mr. Dickinson—he cannot do anything to hurt 
me. Now, Jessie, do not begin to say no—I am 
not going to tell a story—I am just going to let 
him think it was I who proke the flower.” 

“No, no, Mary,” said Jessie—but before she 
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had finished speaking, Mary had picked up the 
broken branch, and stood in the path before 
the astonished Mr. Dickinson and myself. Mrs. 
Temple had excused herself and returned to the 
house by another way some time before. There 
stood Mary with the branch in her hand—the 
branch, with its flower broken and soiled. 

““Mr. Dickinson,” her voice faltered, and she 
evidently began to grow frightened, but she con- 
tinued, “I am very Sorry, sir, your flower has 
got broke.” rk 

Mr. Dickinson turned first red and then pale. 
He said not a word to Mary, but turned to me 
with a look which I well understood—it said as 
plainly as words could have done, “You see how 
right I was about children.” This passed in an 
instant, for you know looks do not take long, and 
before I could say a word to him—before I could 
even ask Mary how it happened, Jessie stood 
beside her. She was very pale. Laying her 
hand on the branch which Mary held, she said 
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very distinctly, though her voice was low,. “ She 
did not break it, sir—it was ee 

We were all silent for a moment, and then 
Mr. Dickinson spoke, “It was you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” | 

“Then, my dear,’ he continued, speaking 
very slowly, ‘‘ 1 am very much obliged to you, for 
you have saved me probably from a great many 
such trials. Had you been as careful and well- 
behaved as this lady thought you, I should have 
been hardly able to refuse her request that T-would 
take your father as my gardener, at least on trial 
for one year, and at the end of that time, I 
should, it seems, have had little of a garden to 
keep.” 

Mr. Dickinson walked on without another 
word or even look at the little culprits. And. 1 
walked on too, You will think me very eruel, 
and so I*thought myself but a minute after, as I 
heard Jessie’s low, half-smothered sobs, and the 
efforts of Harriet and Mary to console her; but 
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I was really vexed with Jessie, for you must re- 
member I did not know how she had been so 
unfortunate as to break the plant,—the children 
had been too much frightened even to think of 
telling us that. Besides, I was on my way to see 
a new dairy of Mr. Dickinson’s, and as I had 
asked to see it, he would have thought my leaving 
him unpardonably impolite. I fear, as it was, I 
must have seemed very inattentive, for I often 
forgot to answer him while listening to poor 
Jessie’s sobs, or looking back to the garden walk 
where she still stood with her head resting on 
Harriet’s shoulder, while Mary held one of her 
hands and talked with even more than her usual 
earnestness. What they said I must repeat to 
you as I heard it from themselves, since it ig 
necessary you should know it in order to under- 
stand what afterwards happened. 

“T would not cry, Jessie,” said Mary, “I 
would be glad my father was not to live with such 
across, bad man.” 
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“Qh, Mary! you do not know how badly 
father feels about going away. He thinks it will 
kill grandmother only to hear about it—and he 
might have come here if it had not been for 
me—I am so sorry I came. What shall I do, 
Harriet ?—What shall I do?” 

“Let us all go and beg Mr. Dickinson,” said 
Mary; ‘I am sure if we told him that Jessie had 
done it all to keep little Flora Temple from hurt- 
ing herself, he could not be so cross.” 

“Well,” said Harriet, “let us try—we can 
do no harm—for he cannot be more angry than 
he is.” 

Poor Jessie was willing to try anything, though 
she had little hope. When she came near us, 
- however, her heart failed her and she drew back. 
Mary, who was always ready to be speaker, pro- 
posed that Jessie and Harriet should stay where 
they were, while she went forward and told the 
story. This was agreed to, and we had scarcely 
entered the dairy when Mary followed us in. 
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Breathing very hard and quick, and looking quite 
flushed and agitated, she began, “‘ Mr. Dickinson 
—Aunt Kitty—Aunt Kitty, I am come to tell 
Mr. Dickinson how Jessie broke the flower.”’ 

“There is no occasion, my dear,” said Mr. 
Dickinson, looking quite fretted and angry; “I 
do not care to know how she broke it, it is quite 
enough for me to know that it is broken.”’ 

‘But I want to tell you, sir,” persisted Mary, 
“because I am sure if you knew, you would not 
be angry with her.’’. . 

“Angry with her!—I am not at all angry 
with her. I do not doubt that she is a very good 
girl, and that I should like her very much, but 
not in my garden, Miss Mary—not in my 
garden.” 

I saw that Mr. Dickinson felt worried, and 
that Jessie’s cause was not gaining anything from 
Mary’s application, so taking her hand, I said, 
“Do not tease Mr. Dickinson, my dear,—tell 
Jessie Mr. Dickinson says he is not angry with her, 
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and that Aunt Kitty loves her better than ever 
for having told the truth so readily and firmly.” 

Mary looked very much dissatisfied, but as 
Mr. Dickinson turned his back to her and talked 
to me as if she had not been there, it was of no 
use to stay, and she soon left us. 

“ Jessie,’ said Mary, when she got back to 
her, “Mr. Dickinson is a cross bad man, and I 
— not mind him at all. He said he was not 
angry with you, but he was just as angry as he 
could be, for he would not hear a word I had to 
say about you—but Aunt Kitty says you must not 
ery, and that she loves you better than ever for 
telling the truth.” 

Pleased as Jessie was with my praise, it could 
not comfort her for her father’s loss, or give her 
courage to meet the dreaded Mr. Dickinson. 

“ Harriet,” said she, ‘I do want to go home.” 

“ Well, Jessie, you shall go—l will ask Aunt 
Kitty to send you there in the carriage, and then 
let it come back for us.” 
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“¢ No, no, Harriet—then they will all talk to 
me and want me to stay. It’s only a little way, 
and I walk every week to the church—why can- 
not I just slip through that garden gate and get ~ 
home without anybody’s knowing it? I shall feel 
so much better when I have told father and grand- 
mother all about it.” 

‘JT dare say you will,” said Harriet, ‘for when — 
anything troubles me I want to tell Aunt Kitty 
directly, and your grandmother is just the same 
to you. I would tell her all, Jessie, for I am 
sure she would a great deal rather go away any- 
where than to have had you tell a story.” 

«That I am sure of too,” said Jessie. 

“Well,” said Mary, coloring up, “I did not 
mean to tell a story, but I do not see what harm 
it would have been to let Mr. Dickinson think it 
was I that broke his plant, just from seeing the 
branch in my hand.” 

‘Oh, Mary!’ said Jessie, ‘I know you would 
not tell a story, and it was very kind in you to 
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want to take the blame from me,——but indeed, 
Mary, it would not have been right, I’m sure it 
would not; and badly as I do feel now, I should 
have felt a great deal worse if I had not told Mr. 
Dickinson all the truth,—but good-by, girls,”’ for 
they had walked on while talking, and both Har- 
riet and Mary had gone with her beyond the gate, 
“Tl go and tell father, and beg him to let me tell 
grandmother all about it. He said last night he 
wished she knew, only he could not bear to tell 
her.”’ 

Jessie’s tears had ceased as soon as she deter- 
mined to go home and tell her troubles there, and 
Harriet and Mary parted from her with smiles, 
promising to beg me to go back early, and to let 
them go directly to her house. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
TRUTH REWARDED. 


I po not know exactly how long it was before Mr. 
Dickinson and I returned to the house, but the 
children were there before us, and were already 
telling the story of Jessie’s griefs to William, who 
was quite as much distressed for her, and as angry 
with his uncle as even Mary could desire. As we 
entered the piazza where the children stood, I 
asked for Jessie. 

‘¢ She has gone home,” said Harriet. 

‘Gone home!” I repeated in surprise. 

“Yes,” said William, looking very boldly at 
his uncle, “and I think she was very right to go. 
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I would not stay where I was scolded just for 
breaking a flower.” 

“‘ William !” said Mrs. Temple, in surprise at 
his violence, for he was usually very gentle in his 
temper. Mr. Dickinson folded his arms and 
looked at him without speaking, as if he wished 
to hear all he had to say before answering him. 

“Well, mother,” said William, still trying to 
speak boldly, though tears were in his eyes, and 
he could not prevent the quivering of his lip, “ I 
do think it was very hard that Jessie should be 
scolded just for saving my little sister from being 
hurt, or maybe killed. I am sure our little 
Flora is worth a great deal more than any grand 
Flora.” 

‘Saved little Flora!’ repeated Mr. Dickin- 
son, “what does the child mean 2” looking at 
ine, while I turned to Mrs. Temple for an ex- 
planation. j 

«William is right,” she answered, “in what 
he says, though very wrong in his manner of say- 
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ing it. I am sorry Jessie has gone without my 


thanks, for, from the account given both by _ 


William and the nurse, she has evinced extra- 
ordinary presence of mind for so young a child, 
and has saved Flora from a very dangerous fall.” 

“Fall from what ?” 

‘From the large flower-stand which stood near 
the Cactus, on ashelf of which William seated her 
while he came to the house for her nurse. Flora 
climbed to the top, and would have fallen on the 
--flower, or worse, on the stake which supported it, 
had not Jessie saved her.’ 

‘And in saving her broke the flower. I see 
it all now,” said Mr. Dickinson ; ‘but why did not 
the child tell me so ?”’ 

““T tried to tell you, sir,” said Mary, “in the 
dairy, but you would not let me.” 

Mr. Dickinson colored, as if he was ashamed 
to remember how angry he had been. 

“And Miss Mary Mackay, I think you had 
some intention of telling me a story; of making 
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me believe, if Jessie had let you, that you had 
broken the flower; why was this?” 

Mary hung her head and looked very much 
ashamed, but answered, ‘“‘I did not mean to tell 
a story, Mr. Dickinson, I only meant to let you 
think it was I, because it was better for you to be 
angry with me than to be angry with Jessie.” 

“You only meant to let me think it was you; 
—and have you been so ill taught, young lady, 
that you do not know that in deceiving me by 
your looks and manner, you were as guilty of 
falsehood as if you had spoken it? But why would 
it have been better for me to be angry with you 
than with Jessie ?’’—then, without waiting for an 
answer, Mr. Dickinson turned to me and asked, 
“Did I not understand you, ma’am, that Jessie 
was to know nothing of your plans, that I might 
see how she would behave when unrestrained by 
any cautions?” 

“TI did tell you so,” said I, “and was, I 
assure you, true to my promise.” 
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“ Aunt Kitty,” said Harriet, ‘after Jessie 
had broken the flower, I was so sorry that I told 
her and Mary all about it.”’ 

“All about what?’ asked Mr. Dickinson. 


“About Aunt Kitty’s wanting you to have 


Mr. Graham for your gardener, sir; and that I . 


thought you would have had him, and have 
given him that pretty house and garden, and six 
hundred dollars a year, if Jessie had not hurt 
anything.” : 

“Then Jessie knew all this when she told me 
what she had done?” 

“Yes, sir, it was this that made Mary want 
her to let you think that she had done it; but 
Jessie said she should never feel happy if she did 
not tell you the truth, and that she was sure her 
grandmother would rather go away than have her 
tell a story.”’ 

“She is a noble little girl,”’ said Mr. Dickin- 
son, “and her father shall be my gardener, and 
have the house and garden, and six hundred dol- 
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lars, and another hundred besides for Jessie’s sake ; 
and if you will excuse me, ma’am, I will order my 
horse and ride over to Mr. Graham’s at once. I 
may overtake the child.” 

How happy Harriet looked—how Mary jumped 
and danced—how William, springing into his 
uncle’s arms, kissed him, declaring he loved him 
better than he had ever done in his life, you may 
all imagine without my telling. As soon as they 
were still enough for me to be heard, I begged that 
Mrs. Temple would excuse me, and that Mr. 
Dickinson would order my carriage and permit 
me to accompany him, as I would not miss seeing 
Jessie’s joyful surprise for anything. 

The carriage was ordered, and in avery few 
minutes we were on the road to Mr. Graham’s. 
We looked eagerly at every turn for Jessie’s straw 
bonnet and plaided gingham dress, but nothing 
was seen of her. As we could not overtake her, 
and did not wish to startle Mr. Graham’s family 
by driving unexpectedly to his house, we deter- 

6 
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mined to leave the carriage at mine and walk 
quietly over. We had gone but a few steps from 
my door when we met-Mr. Graham. He colored, 
on seeing Mr. Dickinson, and would have turned 
off without stopping to speak tous. I was sure 
from this, he had seen Jessie and heard her story, 
and that he felt a little hurt that Mr. Dickinson 
should have been so angry with her, for an acci- 
dent which she could not help. Before he could 
get out of our way, Mr. Dickinson was up with 
him and said, ‘‘ Excuse me for stopping you, Mr. 
Graham, but I have come to apologize to your 
little girl for my anger to-day, which I find was 
very unreasonable. I was told, sir, before she 
came to my house, that she had been taught to 
be careful in a garden. I find she has been well 
taught in more important things. She is a noble 
child, sir. I shall ask her to appoint my gardener, 
and if she offer the place to her father I hope he 
will not refuse it, for I shall be pleased to have 
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in my employment a man so well principled as I 
am sure he must be.” 
Mr. Graham was quite confused, and stood a 
little while looking at Mr. Dickinson, as if he 
did not understand him; then seizing his hand, 
he said in a hoarse voice, while his lip trembled 
like a child’s, “‘God bless you, sir—God bless 
you. You have saved me from the greatest sor- 
row I ever had—not that I minded the money 80 
much, sir, for thank God, I am strong yet, and 
could work for it again—but my mother, sir—my 
poor old mother, it would have killed her, sir. I 
always thought it would, and this morning when 
I summoned courage to tell her about it, though 
she tried to talk cheerfully, I saw she was struck 
down, and I knew if we went away, we should 
leave her behind—she would never live to go— 
and now, oh sir! I can only say again, God bless 
you!” 

Mr. Graham could not say another word, for 
the tears came in spite of him, and covering his 
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face with his hands, he turned away from us, as 
if he did not like that we should see him weep. 
He need not have been ashamed, for I was 
sobbing, and even Mr. Dickinson’s voice trembled 
as he said, “It is your daughter you must bless, 
Mr. Graham; but we will leave you now, sir, 
for I am quite anxious to make my peace with 
Jessie.” 

We both passed on, knowing that Mr. Gra- 
ham would rather be by himself while he was so 
agitated. ” 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
A GOOD CONSCIENCE MAKES ALL PLEASANT. 


Wuen we asked at the house for Jessie, we 
were told she was not there, having followed her 
grandmother, who, before she returned, had walked 
out. On inquiring in what direction they had 
gone, we were shown a footpath which led first 
across a field and then through a wood, down to a 
stream of water on which a saw-mill had been 
‘puilt many years ago. The old mill had been 
long out of order, and the spot where it stood was 
go shut in by trees, and was so still, that but for 
the occasional sound of a wagon rumbling over 4 
bridge not far off, or the merry whoop of @ child 
at play in the wood, you might have fancied, 


~ 
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when there, that there was not another person 
within miles of you. Mr. Dickinson and I both 
knew the place well, and we walked on quite 
briskly, he leading the way, for the path was too 
narrow for even two persons to walk side by side. 
We were quite silent, for Mr. Dickinson never 
talked much, and I was engaged with my own 
pleasant thoughts. In less than ten minutes we 
came in sight of the old mill, and the open space 
around it. In this open space, near to the stream, 
one large old oak had‘been left standing, the roots 
of which grew out of the ground and then bent 
down into it again, so as to form quite a comfort- 
able seat. As we came near this tree, we heard 
a child’s voice speaking, and Mr. Dickinson, sup- 
posing that Jessie was just telling her tale to her 
grandmother, motioned to me to stop. As I was 
quite sure that Jessie would tell the simple truth, 
I had no hesitation in doing this. Mrs. Graham 
was seated on the root of which I have told you. 
Her face was towards the water, and she was 
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Jeaning back against the body of the tree. She 
had brought her knitting with her, and her needles 
were moving as quickly and as constantly as if 
she had been in her parlor at home. As we stood 
we had a good side view of her, though she could 
only see us by turning quite around. As Jessie 
sat on the grass at her grandmother’s feet, she 
was quite hidden from us, except the back of her 
head, a part of her dress, and one hand which 
rested on Mrs. Graham’s lap. We soon found 
that Jessie’s story must have been told before we 
came, for her voice ceased as 1 obeyed Mr. Dick- 
jnson’s sign to stop, and Mrs. Graham replied to 
her, “Yes, Jessie, this is one of the places that I 
spoke to you of yesterday evening that I love so 
well. Many a pleasant hour have I passed with 
your dear grandfather under these shady trees, 
talking of old friends and of our home across the 
sea, and this morning when I heard that we were 
to go to a new home among strangers, I came 
here to mourn that I must leave it. But, Jessie, 
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this was wrong, and now I feel it was, for while 
my child and my child’s children are true and 
honest, 1 have much more cause to be grateful 
than to grieve. If we carry with us good con- 
sciences, we shall find some prettiness in every 
place and some good in every person.” 

“How is that, grandmother? our goodness 
cannot make them pretty and good.”’ 

“It does not make them so, Jessie, but it 
makes us feel them to be S80.” 

“T do not see how, grandmother.” 

‘Look, Jessie, at the water, and tell me what 
you see in it.” 

“The blue sky and a white cloud sailing over 
it, and the trees on the other side—the water is 
so clear, grandmother, that I can see every leaf.” 

“Well, Jessie, when we came here last and 
the water was low and muddy—do you remember 
what you saw then ?” 

“TI could hardly see anything at all, grand- 
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mother, and what I did see looked black and 

“And yet, Jessie, there was the same bright 
Blue sky above, and the same gree trees on the 
other side. Now, Jessie, there is some beauty 
and some goodness in everything God has made, 
and he who has 2 pure conscience is like one look- 
ing into 2 clear stream; he sees it all; while to 
him who has a bad conscience, all things look as 
you say they did in the muddy stream—black and 

“Now, grandmother, I know what you mean, 
and I know it is true t00, for if I had told a story 
/ to-day, and so father had got that pretty place, I 
am sure I never should have liked it-or thought it 
pretty again; and then I should have been afraid 
of Mr. Dickinson, and have felt as if he made 
me tell the story, and so I should not have liked 
him. But now, grandmother, I think he is a very 
good man, though he is 2 little eross sometimes, 
and 1 do not feel afraid of him at all.” 

6 * 
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“No, Jessie, those who do right are seldom 
afraid, for you know the Bible says, ‘the righteous 
are as bold as a lion.’ I am very glad, my child, 
of all that has happened to you to-day. You may 
have harder trials of your truth than even this be- 
fore you die, but you will remember this day, and 
how happy you have felt for telling the truth; and 
you will remember, too, if all the good things on 
earth are offered to you as the price of one false- 
hood, that your old grandmother told you truth is 
better than all, Jessie,—truth is better than all. 
Will you not remember this, Jessie ?” 

“Yes, grandmother,” said the child, in a low 
earnest voice. 


“So may God bless you, my daughter !’’ and 


Mrs. Graham laid her hand solemnly on Jessie’s 


head. 

Mr. Dickinson and I had been unwilling to 
interrupt this conversation, but he now stood aside 
that I might pass on, as he thought they would be 
less startled at seeing me than at seeing him. 
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Jessie was the first to hear my step, and, turning 
her head quickly, to see me. She was on her 
feet in a moment, and said, with a bright happy 
smile, “Oh! I am so glad to see you, ma’am, for 
you will hear me, and I can tell you how it was, 
and then I am sure you will not be angry with 
me.” 

“<I know all already, Jessie, and. am only 

angry with myself that I should have seemed dis- 
pleased with you even for a moment. No one is 
angry with you now, Jessie, and Mr. Dickinson 
has come with me to tell you himself that he is 
not.”’ 
“Oh! ma’am!” said Jessie, with a little start, 
though she had just said she did not feel at all 
afraid of him. She looked around and saw Mr. 
Dickinson already standing close beside her. 

“Do not be afraid, Jessie,” said he, ‘‘ for, as 
your grandmother told you, those who do right 
need not fear any one. If either of us should be 


afraid, it is I, for I was very unjust to you in re- 
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fusing to hear your excuses, when I might have 
known, from what had already passed, that you 
would have told me nothing but the truth. But I 
have heard all since, Jessie, and have come to 
make amends for my injustice.” 

How Mr. Dickinson was to make amends to 
Jessie I need not repeat to you, for you have 
heard it already. But Jessie’s joy—this cannot 
be described. She was wild with delight. Her 
grandmother was her first thought, and as soon as 
she understood Mr. Dickinson, she was at her side 
exclaiming, “Just hear, grandmother— just hear ! 
Father is to have that pretty place after all, and 
it is just by the church—and you know, grand- 
mother, you wanted to be by the church. Oh, 
grandmother! do tell Mr. Dickinson how glad you 
are.” 

Mrs. Graham’s gladness showed itself in a 
way that Jessie did not quite understand. Tears 
sprang to her eyes and rolled down her cheeks, 
while yet there was a smile upon her lips; and 
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when she attempted to speak, her voice was so 
choked with weeping that she could say nothing. 
Surprised and disappointed, Jessie turned to Mr. 
Dickinson, and as if to apologize for what seemed 
to her so strange, said, “Indeed, sir, I am sure 
she is very glad, though she is crying.” 

“JT do not doubt it, Jessie,” said Mr. Dick- 
inson. 

“IT hope not, sir, I hope not,” said Mrs. 
Graham, who had by this time recovered her 
yoice; “I am both glad and thankful—first to 
Him,” looking up to heaven, “‘who gave you the 
heart to be so kind, and then to you, sir, whom I 
hope God will bless for all your goodness.” 

Mr. Dickinson soon left us, having an engage- 
ment at home. He was to take my carriage and 
send Harriet and Mary, who had remained to 
spend the day with William, back in it. I begged 
that they might leave his house in time to be at 
home by five o’clock, and I invited Jessie to come 
over at that hour to meet them. I will leave you 
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to imagine what a happy evening they passed, for 


though they said a great deal, and it all seemed | 


very pleasant at the time, I doubt whether much | 


of it would look very wise when written down. I 
will tell you, however, of three things which were 
decided upon. First—Mary Mackay promised to 
try to remember Mrs. Graham’s lesson to J, essie, 
that “truth is better than all,” especially as Jessie 
assured her that she had found it so; for that 
even before she knew of Mr. Dickinson’s kind 
intentions, she had felt quite happy at having 
told the truth—happier a great deal than any- 
thing could have made her which she had gotten 
by telling a story. N ext, that Jessie was to have 
Mooly back again, Harriet having begged her of 
me as a present for her friend. Last, that when 
Mr. Graham had moved, Harriet and Mary, and 
two or three other little girls, of whom the first 
named was “Blind Alice,”’* were to spend an 
evening with Jessie. 


* See the story of Blind Alice, by Aunt Kitty. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
THE HAPPY PARTY. 


In was the first week in September before Mr. 
Graham moved, and the beginning of the second 
before his family were so settled as that Jessie could 
fulfil her promise of an evening’s entertainment 
to her young friends. They were all invited the 
day before to come at four o'clock, that they 
might have an hour to see all the beauties which 
Jessie had discovered, and all the improvements 
which she had made in her new home, and then, 
taking tea at five o'clock, might all be at their 
homes again before the evening became chill. Thad 
a whispered request from Jessie, that though there 
were to be no grown ladies there, I would just 
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come with the children; a request which you may 
suppose I did not refuse. When the afternoon 
came, I took Mary and Alice and two other little 
girls with me in the carriage, while Harriet rode 
her own pony. Jessie was waiting in the piazza 
to welcome us, and William Temple stood gallantly 
ready to help us from the carriage; and before 
the hour was gone, every nook and corner of 
the poultry-yard and garden had been explored. 
They were both in very nice order, and Alice, as 
Jessie led her around the garden, was constantly 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ How delightful !’’ while she inhaled 
the perfume of roses and pinks, and honeysuckles 
and jessamines. It was too late for strawberries 
or raspberries, but when this garden was made, 
Mr. Dickinson had had some fine peach and pear 
trees set in it, and these were now covered with 
ripe fruit, and from the grape-vine hung large 
clusters of the rich purple grape. The table for 
the children was spread under the grape-arbor, and 
when at five o’clock they were called to it, they 
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found,—not cakes and sweetmeats and tea,—but 
a dish of warm, light biscuits, of Mrs. Graham’s 
own making—a bowl of soft peaches with cream 
and sugar—baskets of pears and grapes, and a 
cup of Mooly’s rich milk for each child. The sun 
was low, and only a few of its rays found their 
way through the reddish-colored grape-leaves into 
the arbor; and, sure I am, those rays never fell 
upon a happier group. They were still enjoying 
their feast, when hearing some one speak to Mr. 
Graham, who was busy propping up an overload- 
ed branch of a pear-tree, I looked around and 
saw Mrs. Temple and Mr. Dickinson with Flora 
Temple in his arms, coming towards the arbor. 

“¢ Mr. Graham,” I heard Mr. ‘Dickinson say, 
“why have you not taken your little visiters 
through the other garden ¢”’ 

“Why, sir,” said Mr. Graham, “ though they 
are all very good children, they are not just as 
used to gardens as Jessie, and they might be care- 
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less—but if you would let me, I would like to take 
that poor blind child through the greenhouse, for 
she is so fond of flowers, and I donbt if she ever 
smelt a lemon blossom.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Graham, I shall be pleased 
to have you take her.” 

Mrs. Temple took Flora from her brother and 
joined the little party under the arbor, while Mr. 
Dickinson remained outside, seemingly engaged 
with Mr. Graham, but I-suspect much more at- 
tentive to the merry voices of the children. At 
length William called him in, and I am sure no one 
who saw him then for the first time would have 
called him “the cross Mr. Dickinson.” I said 
this to old Mrs. Graham, and her reply was, 


“Nothing, I think, ma’am, makes people so plea-. 


sant and good-humored as seeing happy faces,— 
especially when they know, as Mr. Dickinson does, 
that they made the happiness.” 


Our party separated in good time, but not before 
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Mr. Graham had taken Alice to the green-house. 
She went with him, not knowing where he was 
taking her, and was so delighted with the strange 
perfume, and so curious to know from what it 
came, that Mr. Dickinson, who had followed them, 
cut off a cluster of flowers from a lemon-tree for 
her. After this, the highest expression of satis- 
faction with anything which Alice ever gave, was 
to say, “It is almost as pleasant as Mr. Dick- 
inson’s green-house.” 

When Williain was leading me to the carriage, 
he begged me to put my head down, as he wanted 
to tellmeasecret. I did so, and he whispered, “I 
am coming to spend Christmas with my uncle, and 
I told him I wanted to see a play acted, for I 
never saw one; and he says I shall see one then 
and act in it too, and he will write it himself, and 
it is to be called, ‘ All for Truth, orthe Flower 
well Lost.’”’ 

That I shall have an invitation to see this play 
I have little doubt; so my next story for you may 
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be of Christmas merry-making at Flowerhill—at 
the cross Mr. Dickinson’s. Let this teach my 
little readers, that if children are good and 
pleasant themselves, they will seldom find any 
one cross to them long. 


THE END 
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